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Our Contributors 


This issue of the Journat is very much on the concrete side, with its several presenta- 
tions of the process of group work, These stenographic reports are not intended to be models 
of socio-dramatic and discussion procedure, but rather concrete accounts for you to analyze— 
to note the good and the poor features. They are the next best thing to a demonstration, 
which you could see for yourself. The leading article, however, is a fine statement of princi- 
ples underlying effective group work, and the research and survey phase of our work is not 
entirely neglected. Thus in this issue we present the three main types of article you requested 
in your answers to the Headquarters questionnaire last year—philosophy and theory under- 
lying our work, concrete descriptions of personnel practices, and research and surveys. 


Gertrude Wilson, Professor of Social Group Work, University of Pittsburgh, and widely 
recognized as an authority in this field, has contributed a significant article that clarifies the 
nature of the group work process and its relation to counseling. For a more detailed treatment 
of this subject our readers will turn to Miss Wilson’s book, Group Work and Case Work, Their 
Relationship and Practice. 


Helen Hall Jennings is at present on the staff of the American Council on Education’s 
Project in Intergroup Education. She has conducted seminars on the psychodrama, socio- 
drama, and sociometry at Stanford and Chicago Universities. In this article she presents 
a very small segment showing the use of the sociodrama in an adult leadership training course. 
Her book, Leadership and Isolation,? is recognized as an outstanding contribution to this field. 
One of the most interesting chapters is the one that describes girls who are isolates and those 
who are chosen by many. 


Virginia Bailard, up to 1947 Counselor at Long Beach City College, California, and 
now beginning her supervisory work in Counseling and Placement on a city-wide basis, gives 
us a glimpse of the “non-directive” methods of a club sponsor who helped an initially unsatis- 
factory social club develop through its own initiative and resources into a group that made a 
contribution to the personal development of its members and the welfare of the college. Dr. 
Bailard’s book, So You Were Elected,® written for the students, has already helped many 
high school and college leaders to become more secure and competent. 


Emily Chervenik, Assistant to the Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin, describes 
the career conference that has been developed at the University of Wisconsin. Dean Troxell 
introduced the article to the editors by saying, “We had a fine conference this year, and I 
think Miss Chervenik’s plan for working it out could be used with possible modifications on 
practically any campus.” 


The three short articles are excellent snapshots of three group activities, written by 
Jewell Slone, Teacher and Faculty Adivser, Leesburg High School, Florida; Frances M. 
Wood, Teacher of Languages and Guidance Counselor at-Caledonia High School, Caledonia, 
New York; and David N. Henderson, Vice Principal and Director of Guidance, John R. 
Hawkins High School, Warrenton, North Carolina. Acknowledgment is made to Florence C 
Myers for obtaining these three papers and editing them so as to conform to space limitations. 


The June issue will contain reports and papers from the Annual Conference. 


IGertrude Wilson, Group Work and Case Work, Their Relationship and Practice, New York: Family 
Welfare Association of America, 1941. 

2Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation. New York: Longmans Green, 1943. 

SVirginia Bailard, So You Were Elected. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 





Counseling in Schools and Colleges* 


GERTRUDE WILSON 


Counseling is one of those cover-all 
words in the English language that is 
used to explain a relationship between 
two or more people. It is part of the 
vocabulary of many professions,. but 
even within one profession it has 
many different uses. Strictly speak- 
ing, the word coumsel implies a mu- 
tuality—a deliberation together of 
two or more people, an equality of 
experience and knowledge on the part 
of the participants. However, this is 
not the concept of coumsel employed 
in the professions. In professional 
circles it is used to describe a relation- 
ship in which the counselor, because 
of his superior knowledge, wisdom, 
discretion, and experiences, helps those 
who are in need of assistance of some 
kind. 

While the relationship is reciprocal, 
the counselor gives more than she 
takes. The counselor, therefore, must 
first of all be a person whose personal 
life is emotionally satisfying enough 
to enable her to give freely with no 
need for return from the professional 
relationship. Secondly, she must have 
knowledge and understanding of the 
area in which she is working. To state 
this conversely, a counselor is not just 
anyone who likes people and is able 
to establish friendly relationships, nor 
is she one who has collected a vast 
amount of knowledge of psychology, 


—_-_—_——_ 

*Paper read at Annual Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Deans of Women, November 2, 
1947, at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 


vocations, or social relationships. A 
counselor és one who has grappled with 
the professional problem of the use of 
knowledge and understanding in the 
enabling process of the interview and 
in group relationship and has acquired 
the skill of constructively affecting the 
relationships involved in these situa- 
tions. In the last analysis, a counselor 
is a teacher in the broadest and deep- 
est use of this term. 

The development in schools and 
colleges of a function differentiated 
from that of teaching by the use of 
such titles as counselors, guidance 
workers, and personnel workers, is a 
commentary on the teaching function 
itself. This differentiation seems to 
imply that the counselor teaches peo- 
ple—boys and girls, men and women, 
while the teacher teaches mathematics, 
science, and other subjects designating 
“knowledge about” something. No 
one with experience in educational in- 
stitutions of today could deny that 
this, unfortunately, is reality. It is 
the exception rather than the rule 
when the administration of the educa- 
tional institution is so set up that the 
focus is upon the whole needs of the 
students as they live through a vital 
living experience in the school. The 
use of the community as a field for the 
translation of “knowledge about” to 
“understanding through” individual 
and group relationships is more than 
an idea—it has been subjected to ex- 
perimentation and is the basis of 
organization for some educational 
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institutions. This idea necessitates 
complete reorganization of the aca- 
demic institution and implies greater 
change than most educational institu- 
tions have been able to bear. 

The importance of group relation- 
ships, however, has been fairly uni- 
versally recognized, and in traditional 
educational fashion this phase of edu- 
cational life has been “added on” as 
another department, many times with 
the designation of extracurricular ac- 
tivities. In this compartment the 
counselor endeavors to work with in- 
dividuals and groups to help them 
integrate their total school experience 
into the business of living. People, 
you and I the rest of mankind, 


and 
learn by dang To teach about some- 
thing, no matter how interesting and 
important, without giving correspond- 
ing help in relating this knowledge to 


the serious business of living in 1946 
is an educational waste of the greatest 
magnitude. This does not mean less 
emphasis upon knowledge of facts and 
theories, but it does mean relating 
those facts and theories to an under- 
standing of life, and therefore use of 
this knowledge by each individual stu- 
dent in meeting his problems and 
_those of society. 

The group life of the school or col- 
lege is the society in which students 
live. This is the natural milieu for 
the integration of all that organized 
education means. It is my belief that 
eventually the group life of educa- 
tional institutions will become the pat- 
tern through which teachers, all of 
them specialists, who use their spe- 
cialty in relation to the learning of the 
whole student, will participate in the 
interacting processes of group life as 
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advisers, stimulators, and sources of 
knowledge to students who are in 
pursuit of understanding life itself. 
The counselor in this new organiza- 
tional pattern would be in a central 
position, with the specialized function 
of helping in the integration of the 
diverse factors and elements in the 
learning situation. 

This is the function of counselors 
in the present organizational pattern, 
which they endeavor to perform in 
spite of the handicap of relational 
barriers inherent in the structure of 
most schools and colleges. Consider- 
ation of the performance of this 
function will be given first through 
an examination of the school as a com- 
munity; second, through a summary 
of the knowledge and understanding 
of groups essential to group and indi- 
vidual counseling; and, third, through 
a surnmary of the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of human behavior basic 
to counseling. 


Tue Scoot as a CoMMUNITY 


A community is a collection of in- 
dividuals with common and conflict- 
ing interests living in the same place. 
Understanding of the community asa 
whole may be increased through 
analysis of the facts about the people 
in the community and their relation- 
ships with each other. It is helpful to 
classify the membership, or student 
body, into groups of age range, sex, 
religion, race, nationality background, 
and the occupational identification of 
parents. Further classifications in- 
clude grade or position in school, in- 
telligence rating or grade range, 
membership in school groups, mem- 
bership in groups not part of school 
or college life, and other facts or re- 
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lationships pertinent to a general un- 
derstanding of the group as a whole. 
This classification is factual. It does 
not provide specific clues to the inter- 
personal relationships of the individ- 
uals in the group. It does provide, 
however, knowledge for the counselor 
to use as he seeks to understand this 
interpersonal relationship in group 
situations. It is important to know 
whether the composition of the school 
or college is representative of various 
races and nationalities, of different so- 
cal classes, religions; the proportion 
of boys and girls and men and women 
in the group is likewise important. 
For example, the Social Work Club is 
composed of seventy-five indivduals, 
two thirds of whom are college girls 
and one third men. There are repre- 
sentatives of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faiths, and both colored and 
white races in this group. The mem- 
bers come from various nationality 
backgrounds representing, among oth- 
ers, old American stock, Greek, Ital- 
ian, Polish, Czech, Russian, German, 
and English, The parents of the 
members are engaged in various occu- 
pations: bakers, steel workers, clergy, 
truck drivers, doctors, offie workers, 
lawyers, and college professors. Most 
of the members of this group are ac- 
tive in many other campus activities, 
some organized by the university and 
others by the students. Many are also 
active in church and social groups in 
their home neighborhoods. Although 
the meaning of these facts can be de- 
termined only by understanding the 
interaction of the members to each 
other, the counselor is in a better posi- 
tion to interpret this interaction if he 


has a composite picture of backgrounds 
represented. 

The community or group-as-a- 
whole is understood by examining 
the structures of the groups with- 
in the community. The structure of 
the school community is determined 
by two groups: (1) the school admin- 
istrator and faculty and (2) the stu- 
dents who form groups through nat- 
ural processes of interpersonal inter- 
action. Structure is constantly in the 
process of change, because interests 
and needs are always changing and 
structure exists to meet the needs of 
individuals for action through groups. 
Special attention should be given to 
the structure of any group because 
there is a tendency among people to 
carry over old structure to meet new 
interests and needs rather than coura- 
geously to develop the appropriate 
structure for the new purposes. At- 
tention to student groups is particu- 
larly important because the school 
generation is so short and, if the struc- 
ture is to be in tune with the times of 
the students who are now in school, 


_ there must be constant evaluation of 


its effectiveness in relation to their 
current needs. Traditional groups, 
ceremonies, and events are worth hav- 
ing only if they are the result of ad- 
ditional thinking and participation by 
the students of the present generation. 
Some groups such as honor societies, 
Phi Beta Kappa, and others have spe- 
cial meaning because of their history, 
but the structure of even such groups 
as these is subject to change through 
new points of view of the oncoming 
generation. Structure that inhibits 
the creativeness of the participants 
should be discarded. 
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The school community is complete- 
ly surrounded by the wider commu- 
nity, which is composed of groups 
identifiable by various measures of so- 
cial “distinctions.” Each student in 
school has come from one or more of 
these groups. He brings the influence 
of his groups with him when he comes 
to school. The school community can- 
not be understood without under- 
standing the groups represented by 
the students enrolled. Students be- 
long to families who belong to class 
groups, religious groups, occupational 
groups, social and recreational, and 
other groupings.’ Any individual is 
representative of many groups. With- 
in the neighborhood or local commu- 
nity the student has taken his group 
identifications for granted. He has 
carried his function of group repre- 
sentative fairly easily because most of 
his companions have had similar group 
associations. When he leaves the 
neighborhood, town, or city to enter 
a high school or college, he comes in 
contact with many others who have 
entirely different group identifications 
than he. The social system of the 


neighborhood, town, or city does. not 


carry over in the school or college 
community. But the communal social 
systems deeply affect the social sys- 
tem in school or college, which the 
students and faculty create. 

This social system has a different 
structure from those previously dis- 
cussed. It is a system which is based 
on the meaning of group membership 
to the students. It provides the struc- 
ture for the struggle for status in the 
school or college, which is character- 

ALloyd W. Warner, Lloyd, and Lunt, Paul S., The 


Social Life of a Modern Community. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1941. 


istic of all community life. The reac- 
tions of individuals to groups within 
the school or college may be classi- 
fied into a scale similar to that 
which describes the class stratification 
of the wider community. Within 
the school and college community 
these groupings play an important 
role in the esprit d’corps of the group 
as a whole — usually spoken of as 
school or college spirit. Examination 
of the basis for these group distinc- 
tions will reveal a combination of 
points of value created by the school 
or college and those drawn from the 
wider community. The proportion 
will be influenced by the location of 
the school and its relation to the wider 
community, nation, and world. 

The counselor uses his understand- 
ing of the composition and structure 
of the groups within the school or col- 
lege life in his counseling with indi- 
viduals and advising with groups, 
How he uses this information is de- 
pendent upon the philosophy and 
purpose of the educational institution 
with which he is connected. 

Broadly speaking, educational in- 
stitutions might be classified into two 
categories according to their philoso- 
phy: (1) those which seek to pass on 
information, attitudes, customs, and 
manners of the past to the on-coming 
generation and (2) those which seek 
to help the on-coming generation to 
become acquainted with the past for 
the purpose of developing new atti- 
tudes, customs, and ways of living in 
a new and different world. Probably 
no institution would fall completely 
in either classification, but examina- 
tion of curricula and activities would 
indicate partial identity with both phi- 
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losophies. For example, some schools 
and colleges have developed quite 
definite customs and mores based on 
standards of behavior, customs, and 
manners which for some reason the 
institution has determined as being 
“socially acceptable” to it. In. this 
kind of process the counselor has little 
use for understanding of the back- 
ground and contribution of the incom- 
ing group, but is in the position of 
imprinting upon the students the kind 
of behavior set by the institution. In 
this kind of situation the spirit of cre- 
ative discovery is dampened and 
knowledge of the individual is used 
only as means of furthering already 
determined goals. On the other 


hand, in a dynamic institution, which 
faces the need for change, the coun- 
selor who is aware of the social com- 
position of the student body with 
which he is working may recognize 


that within the group there are sev- 
eral codes of manners and customs. 
Each individual’s behavior will re- 
flect the manner and customs of his 
group, and for his group these are 
“ood” manners and customs. The 
school situation is different from that 
represented by amy individual and 
therefore each individual has the op- 
portunity to enter into a process 
through which manners and customs 
for his new groupings are established. 
In schools where there are varied ra- 
cial and nationality backgrounds as 
well as representatives of different 
class stratifications, there is the oppor- 
tunity for enriching and vitalizing the 
customs and manners into ritual mean- 
ingful to the life of today. The stu- 
dent body consists of many groups, 
and each group will have slightly dif- 
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ferent norms of behavior expressed in 
manners and customs. The helpful 
counselor is able to recognize and be 
permissive in attitude toward these 
differences. As groups mingle with 
each other, certain common elements 
evolve which are natural because they 
have grown and developed in contrast 
to being artificially grafted. 

There is probably no area in col- 
lege life which causes the individual 
more anxiety than the fear of not 
knowing “how to behave.” This fear 
can be almost abolished through estab- 
lishing the process by which recogni- 
tion is given to the multiplicity of 
expression of “good” manners. Ten- 
sion is relaxed through the removal 
of the strain of one group trying to 
meet the standards of the other. This 
is accomplished through an expression 
of genuine interest on the part of each 
group in the mores and customs of the 
other. This illustration in the area of 
manners and customs has been chosen 
because here is one of the keys to 
establishing better intercultural rela- 
tions. This is one, if not the most im- 
portant, area in which understanding 
is needed if we are to develop into a 
unified democracy. One of the ob- 
stacles to that development has been 
an attempt on the part of educators 
and other “standard setters” to im- 
print upon the youth of America the 
customs established by a very small 
number of people as “good manners,” 
instead of helping youth, in their re- 
spective groups of their own choosing, 
to develop manners and customs in- 
digenous to them and helping them 
to relate to other groups for the de- 
velopment of standards of behavior 
expressive of the good of the whole, 
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KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING OF 
Groups” 

The school or college counselor is 
not only a community organizer, but 
also a group worker who must have an 
understanding of the social processes 
within the group and of the individ- 
uals who make it up. Group work is 
an educational process in which the 
group worker helps individuals estab- 
lish satisfying group relationships 
that assist them to grow emotionally 
and intellectually and enable them to 
function more adequately in commu- 
nity and other socially significant 
groups. 

The counselor finds her greatest 
opportunity to help individuals as she 
participates in the interaction which 
takes place among the members of the 
group. This frequently is spoken of 
as the group process. The counselor, 
because of her prestige as a leader, 
her understanding of some of the 
symptoms of behavior exhibited in 
groups and of the processes inherent 
in groups, is able to direct this inter- 
action in such a way that (1) the 
group experience meets some of the 
needs of the individuals and (2) the 
movement of the whole group is to- 
ward some satisfactory achievement. 
When the group worker thus actively 
participates, this interaction is fre- 
quently described as the group work 
process. The group work process is 
distinguished from the group (or so- 
cial) process not only by virtue of 
having a responsible leader, but also 
by a difference in the quality of rela- 
tionship of members of the group 
itself, The group which is referred to 

2Gertrude Wilson, Group Work and Case Work, 


Their Relationship and Practice, pp. 14-17. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1941. 
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in the group work process is a self- 
conscious group. It is held together 
by a conscious bond such as age, na- 
tionality, religion, common interest, 
or many other factors that bind people 
into some kind of organizational 
form. This bond gives the group 
some aspect of purposefulness. There 
are different types of groups; one 
classification frequently made is based 
on source of motivation for forma- 
tion, such as natural groups and 
formed groups. The former are held 
together by strength of the bond; the 
latter are recruited by leaders through 
suggestions of interests assumed to be 
strong enough to draw individuals 
into a relationship sufficiently close to 
form a cohesive group. This classifica- 
tion may be further broken down into 
many differing patterns such as social 
clubs, classes, teams, project groups, 
mass activities, and forums. The small 
intimate groups frequently have 
closed membership, while the groups 
whose bonds are chiefly subject cen- 
tered have membership open to any 
person with a like interest. 
Interaction within groups produces 
certain movements that may be 
spoken of as processes within the 
group process. Each individual is 
struggling for stetus within the group, 
which he obtains by being accepted, in 
varying degrees, by the other mem- 
bers. He in turn accepts various mem- 
bers with constantly shifting degrees 
of cordiality. This process is contin- 
uous and affects the structure and pro- 
gram of the group. It is these proc- 
esses out of which the morale of the 
group grows. It affects the bond which 
originally created the group and con- 
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sequently is an important factor in the 
changing objectives of the group. 

In order to see these processes at 
work, it is important to observe the 
alignments or subgroupings which the 
process of acceptance creates. No 
group ever presents a completely bal- 
anced set of relationships. While its 
bond may hold the members together 
a8 a group, sensitive observation will 
disclose subgroups of twos or threes 
and so on whose recognition is essen- 
tial if the group worker is to help all 
the individuals in the group and stim- 
ulate the movement of the group as a 
whole. 

Group activities consist of the proc- 
ess of deliberation as carried on in the 
midst of the processes of struggle for 
acceptance, changing structure and 
content, shifting bonds and objectives. 
The capacity of a group to participate 
fully either in deliberation (program 
planning) or in carrying out the deci- 
sion (activities) is related to the de- 
gree of acceptance among the major- 
ity of the members. 

The counselor functions in these 
processes through sensitive seeing, 
hearing, and feeling of individuals 
and of the group as a whole. The re- 
actions of the counselor to individu- 
als are influenced by her knowledge 
and understanding of human behavior 
and by her capacity to interpret the 
meaning of the symptoms of behavior 
exhibited by the members of the 
group. The reactions of the counselor 
to the group as a whole are influenced 
by her knowledge and understanding 
of groups, particularly her acceptance 
of the group as an entity to which she 
has a responsibility different from 
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that toward any individual who is part 
of the group. 

The group worker recognizes that, 
while she must understand and help 
individuals, her first responsibility is 
to the movement of the group as a 
whole. In carrying out this responsi- 
bility, she relates the particular group 
to other groups, thus providing op- 
portunity for intergroup activity, 
which frequently connects it with 
city-wide, national, or international 
groupings of social and economic sig- 
nificance. It is in this area that indi- 
viduals find opportunity to participate 
in activities frequently classified as 
social action groups. 


CouNSELING WITH INDIVIDUALS 


According to Ruth Strang,* “group 
aspects of personnel work are en- 
meshed with individual aspects. Per- 
sonal problems, which must be dealt 
with individually, are frequently dis- 
covered in group activities. Case stud- 
ies, on the other hand, often suggest 
changes in the environment that will 
help individuals gain satisfaction in 
approved ways. Relationships with 
individuals who are resistant in a 
counseling situation may sometimes 
be established through shared work or 
play. . . . The success of group work 
itself depends to a considerable extent 
on the counseling of individual mem- 
bers. Thus counseling is a necessary 
part of group work. . . . Counseling 
should not be limited to periods of 
tension but should take place in con- 
nection with the ongoing activities of 
group life.” 

3Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College and Sec- 


ondary School, p. 27. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1941. 
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Within every student body, there 
are as many behavior patterns.as there 
are members of the school or college. 
Each individual brings a different 
constitutional heritage of abilities and 
aptitudes; each has a different reac- 
tion to the particular social, economic, 
cultural, religious, nationality, and 
racial group to which he belongs. This 
means that, even after a social study 
of the background of the student body 
has been made, the counselor is still 
faced with the necessity, of under- 
standing what these. facts,and other 
life experiences. mean to Mary Jane. 
Every individual is constantly expe- 
riencing changes from. within | and 
without. The human body developing 
or deteriorating is continuously chang- 
ing. its chemical and material sub- 
stance. Personality is affected by these 
internal changes and. by outward 
changes in. the environment., The 
uniqueness of each individual is caused 
by the diversity of his reactions to 
these internal and external changes. 
The counselor who seeks to under- 
stand Mary Jane must, however, not 
only study Mary Jane, but Mary Jane 
in relation to the universal growth 
process and the known social: factors 
which affect her life. This does not 
mean that the counselor must make a 
social study of each of the individuals 
to whom she has a responsibility. It 
does mean that the counselor must 
have a thoroughgoing understanding 
of the language of behavior, which 
enables her to understand Mary. Jane 
as she is mow—reflecting all of her 
life’s experience in her present beha- 
vior—and that the counselor has de- 
veloped the skills to help her directly 
or through referral to other sources. 


Understanding the language of be- 
havior is dependent upon understand- 
ing its dynamics, How Mary Jane 
behaves is not so. important as what 
makes, Mary Jane behave in the way 
she does. She may. know better, but 
she cannot help behaving the way she 
does, What is the force that. impels 
Mary. Jane. to behave in such a way 
that others. reject her? Susan is so 
quiet and unassertive that itis difficult 
for others to remember that she is.a 
person, or even present in activities. 
Ellen is always blaming others for, 
her mistakes, Dorothy is intelligent, 
has creative ideas, and gives prom, 
ise of leadership, but her instruc- 
tors report her frequently late to 
class, papers always behind time, and 
failure to meet responsibilities in 
group activities. Patsy has a “crush” 
on Catherine, and this relationship 
cuts them both off from other girls 
and from participation in a variety of 
activities. Beverly makes good grades 
and participates in many activities, but 
she is always trying to be the best in 
her group. Julie seems to have little 
interest in class or student activities, 
makes only passing grades, and plays 
no part in college life. What needs 
are these girls expressing in the lan- 


guage of behavior?’ How can coun-' 


selors understand the basic drives that 
are causing these and other expres 
sions of emotional needs? 

Each of these individuals, like 
every other human being, wants and 
needs to be loved. If the human being 
receives the warmth of love and help- 
ful limitations from birth on, he # 
able to struggle through the conflict 
between the urge to be independent 
and the desire to be dependent; if, 
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however, an individual does not have 
the sense of being loved and wanted 
sufficient to his need, he feels deprived 
and resentful ‘at’ being deprived .and 
at the same time often feels guilty for 
being resentful. When an individual 
is'in reality very deprived and there 
is every justification in the situation 
for his feelings, he may have no guilt 
at all over his antisocial behavior. His 
deprivations may have: made him 
asocial and he has no sense of obliga- 
tion in his make-up. Such individuals 
do not have-as serious emotional diff- 
culties as those who have: had funda- 
mental satisfactions and have been 
hurt, through losses, separations, and 
other changes in: their: emotional en- 
vironment... These individuals ..are 
quite likely to have a need to retaliate 
and hence .develop feelings .of.,guilt, 
which may lead, to various forms of 
neurotic behavior. 

. These feelings the individual: works 
out in innumerable ways according to 
his total environmental pattern, |in- 
cluding his own constitutional make- 
up. Since all human beings are faced 
with some competition for their love 
objects and) with the conflict: between 
being pushed forward and” pulled 
back, they all have to handle varying 
degrees of these feelings with varying 
degrees of socially accepted success. It 
is important for the counselor to real- 
ize that the desire to be dependent is 
as much a part of an individual-as the 
desire to be independent and that: in 
the struggle to fulfil either of these 
needs every individual expresses them 
in varying situations, In some indi- 
viduals it is possible to see quite clear- 
ly'which one of these urges is domi- 
fant, but in others the two needs are 
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more equalized and the struggle pro- 
duces many evidences of inner:conflict. 

In the interaction of members in 
groups we see them: acting out their 
needs. Some are able to use the group 
as a backdrop against which they are 
able to try out expressions of» their 
feelings and find those that ‘are so- 
cially acceptable, thus winning for 
themselves acceptance in ‘the ‘group. 
In some cases, we see their behavior 
bringing them punishment from’ the 
group or thecounselors. This is pain- 
ful, but it causes them to give up‘ such 
behavior ito escape a repetition of the 
penalty and to regain favor from ‘the 
group. 

This is the simple healthy reaction 
of the normal person who learns by 
experience, and, when disappointed in 
one’ outlet, can proceed 'to ‘find’ other 
outlets which do not bring him ‘into 
conflict with others. In ‘children’ this 
is the very essence of the growth’ proc- 
ess. When guilt serves one’ in’ this 
manner, it has social values. 


There are also individuals who'are 
unable to’ face the meaning of their 
own behavior or to find other satis- 
factory outlets for their: ‘feelings, 
which they handle by attributing the 
blame to others. These individuals do 
not accept responsibility for their own 
behavior and: may feel abused and 
unhappy. Other members accept pun- 
ishment without any evident modifi- 
cation of their behavior, sometimes 
unconsciously ‘inflicting punishment 
upon themselves through attracting 
social disapproval by their misbeha- 
vior, through physical illness, com- 
pulsive movement, or other symp- 
toms, As members of groups carry on 
their programs, we see enacted before 
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us in the group processes the infinitely 
varied pattern of human response.‘ 
“Tt has been hard for our genera- 
tion to accept the fact that lack of 
early love and warmth results in seri- 
ous personality damage, but the evi- 
dence has accumulated on all sides 
and is relentless and monotonous. Ba- 
bies who are not wanted, whose par- 
ents or parent substitutes cannot give 
them consistent and genuine affection, 
lack the only firm foundation on which 
human personality can be built.”* 
Once the counselor has accepted this 
point of view in regard to the mean- 
ing of behavior, understanding the 
personality of the individual is much 
more possible. Note that the intellec- 
tual and constitutional factors are not 
ignored and, parenthetically it must 
be said, that these factors must al- 
ways be considered, but even given 
favorable intelligence and constitution 
many individuals exhibit personality 
difficulties which are largely caused 
by emotional disturbances of varying 
degrees of seriousness. The symptoms 
of emotional need illustrated in the 
behavior of Mary Jane, Susan, Ellen, 
Dorothy, and the others are known to 
all who work with people, but what 
these symptoms mean in the total per- 
sonality “make-up” of these girls is 
not so clearly known. It is at this 
point that every school, from nursery 
to university and professional school, 
should have consultative services with 
physicians, psychologists, and psychia- 
trists. Some individuals can be helped 
over the “growing up” bumps through 
4Wilson, op. cit., pp. 17-19. 
5An Address by Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir as 
quoted in Catherine Mackenzie, “Youth and Age: The 


Rules Reversed,” in the New York Times Maganine 
Section 6, (October 20, 1946), 40. 


their relationships with school coun- 
selors; others need the more thor- 
ough-going help of the other special- 
ists. This is the point at which preven- 
tive work can be done, which will af- 
fect not only the chance of happiness 
of the Mary Janes, but of their pres- 
ent and future families and social rela- 
tionships. The following record of 
work with a real Mary Jane illustrates 
the function of a school counselor in 
both an individual and group situa- 
tion. 

The counselor first met Mary Jane 
at registration, when she nervously 
approached the table and stood in line 
with other students. 

“T noticed her when she first came 
because of her unhappy expression 
and her physical appearance. Later ] 
noticed that she gave her place in line 
to others until she was the only stu- 
dent left. Then she asked whether a 
person who was majoring in Business 
Administration and had made dread- 
ful grades could change her major. | 
responded ‘Tell me about it.? Mary 
Jane sat down—words tumbled out. 
She wasn’t interested in Business Ad- 
ministration but her brother thought 
there was a field for her in this line. 
Now her grades were so bad that her 
brother was angry with her and she 
might as well take what she was in- 
terested in. She had had some volun- 
teer experience in group work and 
she knew some social workers 
something about what they did— 
she’d like to be a social worker. | 
listened to this anxious, self-conscious, 
self-depreciating young woman and 
recognized that she was, to say the 
least, thoroughly unhappy. Her rec- 
ord verified the poor grades, but also 
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indicated that she had been an honor 
student in high school. Mary Jane 
registered for classes which would 
make a major in sociology possible. 
Before she left, I invited her to visit 
the Social Work Club and meet other 
girls with similar interests. Since I 
was also the adviser to the club I had 
the opportunity to observe her in her 
group relationships. She was painfully 
ill at ease, talkative, and many times 
an obstacle to the program of the 
group. She claimed a ‘terrible crush’ 
on one of the professors and constant- 
ly talked of him, how wonderful he 
was, when she had last seen him, what 
he had said to her, etc. At the end of 
one of the meetings she said to me, 
‘Miss » you are disgusted with 
me, aren’t you?’ I said, ‘What makes 
you think that?? She replied, ‘The 
way you looked in club today.’ I said, 
‘Well, Mary Jane, there were twenty- 
two members in the club meeting to- 
day, why do you think you were the 
cause of my facial expression?’ She 
said, ‘I think I know.’ ‘Yes,’ I re- 
sponded, ‘I think you do. Would you 
like to come in my office and talk 
about yourself?’ She gladly accepted 
the invitation. Mary Jane was from 
a broken home, unloved by her 
mother, rivalrous with her brother 
upon whom she was dependent for 
support and her college educataion. 
The mores and customs of her home 
were different from those of her best 
friends in school and Mary Jane had 
had little help in working out her 
adolescent problems. By this time 
Mary Jane’s problems were fast be- 
coming pathological. I knew that she 
needed help on a deeper level than 
that of a college counselor or club ad- 
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viser. Mary Jane and I had three in- 
terviews during which she developed 
confidence in me, and I secured sufh- 
cient understanding of her to be able 
to refer her to a psychiatrist. During 
the following year and a half I saw 
Mary Jane in club and committee 
meetings only. Frequently she lin- 
gered to tell me confidentially how 
much the doctor was helping her. 
Her behavior changed from obnox- 
ious, destructive activity in the club to 
poised, quiet, responsible leadership. 
When she graduated from the college, 
she had the respect of all the members 
of the club.” 


In this situation we see the coun- 
selor using her knowledge of commu- 
nity factors, group relationships, and 
human behavior as she interprets 
Mary Jane’s language of behavior. 
Everything about Mary Jane cried out 
for love and affection. If she could 
not get it by success, she would get it 
in failure. (She had failed in Mathe- 
matics in Business Administration. She 
made A’s in Statistics taken in the same 
school to meet the requirements for 
graduate work in Social Work.) Week 
after week the counselor watched her 
expressions of longing for approval of 
her classmates, yet her behavior made 
it impossible for them to give her the 
affection she needed. They did tol- 
erate her behavior and made it pos- 
sible for her to remain in the group. 
The counselor ignored her behavior 
until it too seriously obstructed the 
program of the group and then quick- 
ly but firmly limited her activity, or 
she herself became active in the group 
and thus enabled the rest of the mem- 
bers to carry on. Throughout this pe- 
riod the counselor gave Mary Jane 
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every reason to believe that she liked 
her as a person, even if she disap- 
proved of her behavior. Finally, 
Mary Jane was ready to be helped 
and ‘was able to ask for it. 

All behavior is purposive. Behavior 
is the response of the whole person, at 
a given moment to his basic needs. It 
is not, however, the profile of the to- 
tal person. The same person will have 
many expressions of behavior, some 
of which are constructive while others 
are destructive to her own and socie- 
ty’s welfare, In other words, since the 
total personality is composed of both 
positives and negatives, all behavior 
must be seen as partial expressions of 
the total personality. The counselor 
who seeks to help a student to change 
some of her aspects of behavior must 
rid her mind of concepts of '“good” 
or “bad” persons and substitute: the 
idea that behavior is: an ‘indication 
of the student’s emotional adjust- 
ment. A student whose behavior is 
not acceptable to the norms of her 
group or school needs to behave this 
way. The student is a human being 
who needs to be loved and accepted. 
Her behavior is causing her to lose 
her opportunities to gain some satis- 
faction of her basic need. Therefore, 
the student must be loved and ac- 
cepted by the counselor at the same 
time that her behavior is disapproved 
by her. The counselor loves and lim- 
its the student and helps her to 
achieve in areas socially acceptable. 

It is important to discuss the love 
which a counselor gives to the stu- 
dents with whom she works. Perhaps 
the nature of this feeling may be bet- 
ter understood if other words are used. 
There is a great distinction between 
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“personal liking” and “professional 
regarding.” When any human being 
meets another, he forms a first im- 
pression which is weighted in either a 
positive or negative direction. Liking 
and disliking another person et the 
same time is a human: response of 
everyone, but either liking or dislik- 
ing usually predominates. No coun- 
selor personally likes all the students 
with’ whom she. works,’ but» every 
counselor has a’ responsibility’ to’ re- 
gard professionally every student in 
the school or college. If this: profes- 
sional regard is to be ‘helpful, it must 
be warm and sincere. If the counselor 
is able to’ give warm and sincere re- 
sponses which are real, she must first 
of all be aware and understand her 
own personal feelings toward the stu- 
dent. . The °counselor ' must ‘be’ able 
frankly to admit her personal dislike 
of’ the student ‘and: ‘to: recognize 
that this reaction on ‘her part is one of 
the factors to be considered in ‘work- 
ing with the student. Unless she does 
this, she may be’punishing in her atti- 
tude or she may ‘be overindulgent be- 
cause of her unconscious guilt over 
not liking the student. Onthe other 
hand, the counselor! who is unaware of 
her personal likes as well as her dis- 
likes may have favorites and otherwise 
fail to serve the total student group. 
The counselor who recognizes her 
personal feelings in professional rela- 
tionships is able to isolate the factors 
involved and to concentrate on under- 
standing the student as she és and not 
as she appears to be through the cur- 
tain of the counselor’s feelings. The 
counselor gives the students with 
whom she works the feeling of being 
accepted as they are and the feelings 
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of being helped to-become ;what they 
wish to become. 

Application of the understanding 
gained from knowledge of the dynam- 
ics of human behavior to the reactions 
noted in Mary Jane, Susan, Dorothy, 
and others indicates that all of these 
girls are expressing their need for 
love and affection. But their behavior 
alone is not a clear indication of the 
degree of deprivation experienced by 
them. Some individuals whose depri- 
vation is of comparatively recent 
origin can be helped through individ- 
ual conferences and membership in 
groups to understand their problems 
and to handle their feelings in socially 
acceptable ways. Others whose depri- 
vations are more basic will need the 
help of the psychiatrist if they are to 
achieve the success warranted by their 
abilities. 

Most individuals do not wish to 
face the fact that they have faults. 
Some individuals, however, are able 
to “take it” and with the help of the 
counselor in securing some under- 
standing of themselves are able to 
handle their feelings in more. accept- 
able ways. The counselor, however, 
unless she herself is a psychiatrist, is 
not prepared to undertake a re-educa- 
tive process with individuals even 
though their behavior may seem to be 
nothing more serious than being com- 
petitive or getting assignments in late. 
For some individuals, these are symp- 
toms of serious difficulties, which if 
removed without appropriate substi- 
tutes, will cause greater behavior diffi- 
culty. The counselor who can consult 
with a psychiatrist can have assurance 


of the, meaning of the symptoms and 
hence be free to proceed according to 
the diagnosed need. 

Few counselors, however, have psy- 
chiatric consultation. The counselor, 
herself, must do diagnostic thinking 
and carry the responsibility of deter- 
mining who can be helped by ‘the 
services she has to offer and who, for 
want of more ‘specialized ‘services, 
must be given only surface attention. 

Whatever the circumstances, the 
counselor puts herself in the position 
of giving help and support to the stu- 
dents. It is the responsibility of the 
students to work out their own prob- 
lems, and to find the places in life 
which offer them the greatest oppor- 
tunity for personal happiness and 
social effectiveness. The counselor 
serves as a consultant. 

Someone has said that man has 
made three important, discoveries in 
his long history: fire, growth of crops, 
and atomic energy. Today we seem to 
be standing on the threshold of a great 
unknown. Is the future full of devas- 
tation, disaster, and destruction, or 
does it contain the fulfilment of the 
human being’s capacity to live at 
peace with himself and his fellowmen? 
The answer to this question lies in the 
possibility of man adding a fourth dis- 
covery —the use of deeper scientific 
understanding of the dynamics of hu- 
man behavior in group relationships, 
which will motivate man to harness 
his other discoveries for the common 
good. School and college counselors 
are in strategic positions to effect this 
process upon which the future of 
mankind rests. 
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Sensitive leadership is a necessity in 
student groups. If group work in high 
school and on the college campus is to 
improve, the quality of leadership 
must be made better. One of the most 
effective instruments of leadership 
training is the sociodrama. 

In the sociodrama, the participants 
work out in a realistic dramatic way 
roles that leaders hold in various sit- 
uations. Thus they gain personally in 
spontaneity, translate theory into 
practice and verbal expression into ac- 
tion, and pool their resources of inge- 
nuity and creativeness in handling 
group situations. 

The sociodrama may take many 
forms. It may be used in an interview 
with a student to help him work out 
more concretely his relationship with 
persons in his environment. Or, sev- 
eral students may participate in a 
sociodrama of a situation that has been 
causing tension. After playing their 
own roles, they may switch to other 
roles into which they need to gain in- 
sight. The sociodrama has also been 
used effectively in homerooms, human 
relations classes, personality classes 
and clubs as a teaching device. For 
example, how to introduce one person 
to another may be dramatized. Sev- 
eral students may show how they 
would handle the situation of getting 
permission from their parents for an 
evening date or of breaking a date 
with a boy friend over the telephone. 
Students who are seeking college ad- 
mission or a job find it helpful to play 


the role of applicant with an admis- 
sions officer or an employer. 

In a leadership training course, a 
situation may be described in realistic 
detail by the participants and then 
acted out spontaneously, each person 
responding to the immediate situation 
as it develops. To bring out differ- 
ences in approach, an experimental 
situation may be set up. Several per- 
sons are selected to handle this situa- 
tion in the way they think best. They 
do not know what the preceding per- 
son has done. Discussion helps to 
clarify each dramatization. In this 
way, the leadership training class as a 
whole is able to see and evaluate dif- 
ferent approaches to the situation. The 
participants are made aware of actual 
discrepancies between their theory of 
group work and their behavior in a 
concrete situation. They also learn 
how their behavior is affecting others. 
The following report of a class period 
in a graduate course in group activi- 
ties in secondary school and college 
illustrates some of the essential details 
of the method, This demonstration 
of the sociodramatic technique was in- 
troduced with a brief explanation of 
the nature of the sociodrama. 

The sociodrama places less empha- 
sis than the psychodrama on what is 
private in the psyche and more em- 
phasis on the common social roles in 
which we interact in life. All inter- 
actions have some degree of conflict. 
Sometimes the factors that prevent 
us from communicating adequately 
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with other persons or from being as 
effective in social situations as we 
should like to be, lie chiefly within 
ourselves. More frequently, there 
are relationships between ourselves 
and others involving the incomplete 
image we have of the other person or 
that he has of us and what he expects 
or wants from us. As life goes on, we 
move toward leadership or isolation. 
We pattern our relationships and be- 
come channeled in playing certain 
roles within these relationships. Thus 
everyone plays characteristic roles. 
Some of these he has played since 
childhood. The roles of pupil and of 


teacher have long been familiar to us. 


SELECTION OF THE SITUATION TO BE 
DRaMATIZED 

Any one of three kinds of situations 
might have been selected: (1) a situa- 
tion in which each person develops 
his role as he plays it; (2) a situation 
suggested by a member of the group 
who answers questions about it until 
the situation becomes clearly under- 
stood and real to the audience; (3) a 
situation defined by the instructor, in 
which the persons playing must pro- 
ject themselves into the roles speci- 
fied. The third type of situation was 
selected as the best training device to 
show the audience individual differ- 
ences in response to a standardized sit- 
uation. 

The specific situation selected was 
one that might arise in any classroom. 
It could be presented in a few minutes. 
It was one in which the teacher is 
taken by surprise and feels at a loss. 
This is called a “standard situation,” 
because we are subjecting four teach- 
ers to an identical situation, one at a 
time. From their performances we can 
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compare the resources each may bring 
to the situation. It is usually more 
effective to have the sociodrama first 
and the discussion of the technique 
afterward. 


SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 


A man was chosen to play the. part 
of the high school pupil and two men 
and two women, to play the part of 
the teacher. In selecting the partici- 
pants, the instructor chose members 
of the class who appeared alert and 
seemed to be warming up to the sit- 
uation. Individuals who appear too 
relaxed during the preliminary ex- 
planation usually take a longer time 
to get into the spirit of the situation. 
A demonstration of this kind should 
be given in a group whose members 
have already become used to taking an 
objective attitude toward themselves. 
They should also recognize that this 
is a learning situation for the partici- 
pants and that a relatively poor per- 
formance in the role to which they 
have been assigned is no reflection on 
them as persons or as professional 
workers. 


ORIENTATION OF PARTICIPANTS 


Before explaining the situation to 
the person playing the role of student, 
the instructor requested the four per- 
sons who were to take the role of 
teacher to leave the room. She then 
explained the situation to him as fol- 
lows: 


Dr. Jennings: You are in your last year of 
senior high school. It is next to the last ses- 
sion of school. You are a student sixteen years 
of age, very precocious. It happens, George, 
that you have got extremely high marks all the 
way through school. © Last night you were a 
little disgusted with something that happened 
in your family, and you didn’t do your home- 
work. You thought, “Well, the dickens! I 
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have got perfect scores all along in algebra, and 
today if Miss Johnson’ finds any trouble with 
my algebra problem, I am simply going to tell 
her: ‘That is the way you told me to do it.’” 
You are going to be persistent and stick to that 
story and try to maintain that mood through- 
out the situation. Now, what is the situation? 

Student: I have been a precocious student. 
I have got high marks in aigebra. I don’t have 
to worry about not getting my lesson. If Miss 
Johnson says anything, 1 am going to suggest 
that I have done as she has told me to do it, 
1 am going to stick to it, 

Dr. J: Now, put a little algebra on the 
board. If the teacher does not bring the situa- 
tion to a solution, you bring it to a close: Re- 
spond according to the way she behaves toward 
you, If she is ineffective, you need not. back 
down. If she is able to handle you effectively, 
you respond accordingly, Try to put yourself 
in the time and place and mood suggested. 


THE SociomRaMA 


First teacher, Miss T, enters. 

Dr. J: Miss T, this is an algebra class in the 
last year of high school, and it is the next to 
the last session before the end of school. You 
have several students at the blackboard: The 
last, student is very bright, but his problem. is 
wrong today. Behave as you would according 
to the way he behaves towards you, The rest 
of the group is your high school class in alge- 
bra. Now, how long have you been a teacher? 

Miss T: I have never taught. 

Dr. J: No! Think of yourself now in the 
role—as teaching algebra in high school. Re- 
ply as an algebra teacher. 

How long have you been teaching, Miss T? 
Just feel yourself in the situation, 

Miss T: Well, I have been teaching two 
years. 

Dr. J: Do you find boys or girls better 
students? 

Miss T: In our algebra class the girls are 
much more interested than the boys in what 
goes on in class. The boys are not very atten- 
tive, 

Dr. J: Very well, now correct the work on 
the blackboard. 

Miss T (to George): Aren’t you able to 
work this problem? 

Student: Yes, I am sure I am getting it 
right. 
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Miss T: Well, 1 don’t think you have it 
right. It is not correct. 

Student; But, Miss T, that is the way you 
told me to do it! 

Miss T: If you did it the way I told you 
to do it, you would have come ont correctly, 
—— you present when I explained the prob 
lem 

Student: Yes. 

Miss T: I don’t think you were listening. 

Student: I am sorry, Miss T, but that is the 
way you told me to do it. 

Miss T: You will have to go back to yout 
seat while I explain it once more, Were there 
any others who didn’t get it? Well, I shall 
explain it once more. Pay attention, please, 


Second teacher, Mr. S, enters. 


Dr. J presents situation in the same way is 
it was presented to teacher 1. 

Dr. J: Your student, George, is at the board, 

Mr. S: George, I think you made a little 
mistake in this problem.’ Will you tell me just 
how you reached the answer. 

Student; Yes, Mr, S. 1 squared x, then | 
put the plus and the minus sign here— 

Mr. S: 1 thought we stressed the rule about 
changing the plus and minus sign. Do you 
remember it? 

Student: Yes, I do. This is how you told 
us to do it, Mr. \S. 

Mr. S: I thought I have tried throughout 
this semester to stress the rule. We might put 
it to the other members of the class here. 

Student: May | interrupt, Mr. S? 1 am 
positive this is the way you showed us, 

Mr. S;. The other students have the same 
type of problem, and they got the right an- 
swer. I might have showed you this way. 
Nevertheless, your problem, as it stands, is 
wrong. 

Student: I don’t see why it should be wrong. 
I got most of my work right during the year. 

Mr. S: Well, get out your book, It is there 
in black and white. 

Student: I am willing to look it up, but ! 
am sure— 

Mr. §: I am not arguing with you, George. 
I am putting it on the basis of a mutual ai 
thority.. The. majority of the class has the 
right idea. Now I am referring you back to 
the book. 

Student: I know you’re an authority, bat— 
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Mr. S:.No, I don’t want you to, take, that 
attitude. 

Student: But, why after all, why go through 
that again? 

Mr,..S: George, you are here to learn. I 
don’t want you to change rules of mathematics. 

Student; I am not trying to change the rules. 

Mr.. S:, There is no argument, You will 
have to refer to the book. (To Dr. J), Is the 
three minutes up? 

Dr. J: You must close the situation somehow. 

Student: Guess Pll, have to look it up. 

Mr. S: All right, George, you look it up. 


Third teacher, Miss M, enters. 


Dr. J explains situation to her. 

Dr. J: Do you like teaching mathematics? 

Miss M: Yes, I do. 

Dr. J: Do you have several students who 
are good in it? 

Miss M: Yes, a few. 

Dr. J: You have here a bright student whose 
answer is wrong. Handle the situation as you 
would handle it according to the way he reacts. 
Are you ready? 

Miss M: George, have you tried ‘to do this 
by yourself? 

Student: Yes. 

Miss M: All right, George. We are going 
to change these symbols for a minute. We 
will say instead of x you have 2 apples, and 
you are adding another 2 apples. What answer 
would you get then? 

Student; This is embarrassing. The obvious 
answer is 4, 

Miss M: Let’s take another one. Let us say 
you have 2 here and 3 here. Now what do 
you have? 

Student: 5. 

Miss M; What have you done with, these 
two numbers? 

Student: Multiplied x times x. 

Miss M: You see, though, that you should 
have added them? 

Student: Yes, I should have added instead 
of multiplied. But I am saying that this,is the 
way you told us to do it, You told us.in class. 

Miss M: Will you go a little further and 
explain this relationship? 

Student: Yes. You said that when you have 
two values in the answer, show these relation- 
ships. So 1 put the plus and the minus in the 
answer, (Continues with lengthy explanation.) 
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All I can say is that this is the way you told us 
to do jt. 

Miss M: Let’s ask some of the people here 
exactly how I did teach this problem. Isn’t 
there anyone who can help George and me? 

Second student: I want to be excused from 
the class. May I? 

Miss M: Do you have any contribution to 
make before you leave? 

Second student: I think you did tell us to 
do the problem that way. 

Miss M: Let’s have some other students 
verify what I told. you. 

Third student: Yes, that is what you taught 
us. 
Miss, M: Was it the very same thing? _ 
Fourth student: It is in the textbook the 
way it is on the board. 

Dr. J: Hold it! That is an unfair play 
since we are assuming that the teacher taught 
it correctly and the textbook would support 
the teacher. Don’t bring in something that 
couldn’t occur in reality—unless, of course, 
the student said that to make trouble, and ‘had 
to be shown that he was wrong. 

Miss M: Some people seem to think this is 
the exact way I taught the problem. 1 think 
the thing we might do is take the same prob- 
lem George has worked out for us and start 
from the beginning. (Continues with explana- 
tion of the problem.) 

Fifth student: I see the point now, but why 
didn’t you teach it that way the first time? 

Miss M: 1 might have made a mistake in the 
first presentation. 


Fourth teacher, Mr. D, enters. 


Dr. J explains the situation as before. 

Mr. D: What is the student’s name? 

Dr. J: George. 

Mr. D: George, let’s look this problem over. 

Dr. J: May I stop you for one second? 
Let’s not take time to go into detail about-the 
mathematics. Make your explanation) as brief 
as possible. 

Mr. D: How did you get that x? 

Student: That is the way you taught. us. to 
do it. 

Mr. D: Are you, adding, subtracting, mul- 
tiplying, or just what? 
4 poncene: I am multiplying. You mean. the 

Mr. D: Yes, the x*. What is the rule in 
algebra for this? 
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Student: For the x?? 

Mr. D: Do you add exponents? 
right? 

Student: There are no expments here. 

Mr. D: Are you sure? Didn’t we learn— 

Student: This is what you told us to do. 
X times x is x’. 

Mr. D: Let’s get back to the point again. 
Where did the square come from? 

Student: I went through al] that. 
what you told us to do. 

Mr. D: It may be that I made a mistake. 
Teachers are human, too. But can you explain 
how you got this? 

Student: It’s the way you told us. 

Mr. D: Let’s drop that a minute. How did 
you get the plus and minus? 

Student: I got the plus from the top and the 
minus from the bottom. This is the way you 
said to always show it. 

Mr. D: Let’s get back again. You got both 
plus and minus? 

Student: That is the way you told us to 
do it. 

Mr. D: I see that, but I seem to have diffi- 
culty in teaching this. 

Student: I passed all my other work. 

Mr. D: That is right. 

Student: I got high marks on my other 
exams. 

Mr. D: I can’t see how you would make 
mistakes all the way through, without my 
having caught them before. How about that 
62? Where did it come from? 

Student: I don’t know. Except one thing, 
and that is that’s how you taught us to do it. 
Mr. D: Perhaps you misunderstood me. 

Student: This‘is the way you told us how 
to do it. 

Mr. D: Well, let me usstell you now. Maybe 
we can reason this out. 

Student: This is how you told us to do it. 

Mr. D: You seem to be on just one point. 
Suppose we do it over. 

Student: Now you are telling me the right 
way to do it. 

Mr. D: You are a hard man to convince. 
Nevertheless, I may have made a mistake. Did 
the rest of the class get this answer? 

Fifth student: I would hate to go against 
George, because’ he knows more than I do 
about it, but the way you’re doing it now is 
the way you taught us. 


Is that 


This is 


Mr. D: There seems to be a difference of 
opinion. I suggest that from now on we use 
this method. I’ll try to make it clear. 

Student: I’m not trying to say you are a bad 
teacher. I am just saying this is the way you 
taught it. 

Mr. D: All right. After this do as I am 
teaching you now, not as you remember from 
yesterday. 


Discussion OF THE Four Ways or 
HANDLING THE SITUATION 


Each student in the class was then 
asked to select individually the teacher 
who most nearly approximated the 
performance he preferred among the 
four just witnessed. 











The tally was put on the board: 

First teacher 4 
Second teacher 27 
Third teacher 0 
Fourth teacher 35 





_ Dr. J: No one is adequate in every 
situation. 

Mr. D, who played the part of the 
pupil, George, was then asked by Dr. 
Jennings: When you were faced with 
these four different teachers, with 
which one did you feel most satisfied? 

Mr. D: I felt like an awful heel 
with the last teacher, Mr. D, because 
I knew I was lying. When he turned 
it off without blaming me, he had won 
the battle. That’s why I liked the 
last teacher best. He did not blame 
me in front of the class; he did not 
show me up. é 

I felt that the first teacher, Miss T, 
was blaming me and I was glad when 
she dropped the matter. I wasn’t a bit 
sorry. 

With the second teacher, Mr. S, I 
felt a definite emotional reaction. I 
was determined to win my point. 

With the third teacher, Miss M, 
who was being very polite, but was 
accusing me, I felt like showing her 
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up to the class. I took delight in her 
discomfort. 

Only with the fourth teacher, Mr. 
D, did I feel sorry because I was ly- 
ing. Although the discussion was 
considerately switched off, I felt that 
the teacher had won. 

Dr. J: If the person playing the 
role of pupil has entered realistically 
into the situation, the way he feels 
about the different teachers is impor- 
tant evidence to consider. He is in 
the situation and has experienced it 
most strongly. Sometimes the on- 
lookers cannot enter so fully into the 
situation and sense the nuances of 
emotion the pupil is feeling. (A few 
of the comments of students in the 
audience follow.) 

Student: Miss T was too apologetic 
toward the pupil and toward her 
teaching. 

Student: I voted for Miss T be- 
cause she handled the situation so as 
to reach a solution quickly. 

Student: She asked reassurance 
from the class. 

Student: I liked the last perform- 
ance because the teacher did not lay 
the blame on the pupil. 

Dr. J: In teaching, emphasis on the 
human being is primary; subject 
matter is secondary, you are saying. 

Second teacher, Mr. S: When I saw 
that the pupil was in a mood in which 
he was not going to listen to reason, I 
referred him to the book. I could see 
no use in haranguing. 

Student: It was a weakness on the 
part of the teacher to talk to the 
whole class when the problem was in- 
dividual. 

Student: Any teacher knowing the 
pupil for a whole term would recog- 


nize his behavior as out of character. 


Student: I wouldn’t care how much 
time I spent on this case if only I 
could demonstrate the facts and also 
not leave the stubborn pupil in a class- 
admiring or class-supporting situation. 

Student: I thought teacher 4 forgot 
his obligation to the rest of the class 
when he spent so much time on one 
student. That’s why I didn’t vote for 
him. 

Teacher 3: I never got into the role. 
I knew myself I wasn’t getting any- 
where. 

Dr. J: We should not generalize 
about the role player’s ability as a 
teacher from this one performance. 
It does not show which of the four 
persons is the most effective teacher. 
Moreover, it would not be fair to as- 
sume that each person had given his 
best performance. Many more drama- 
tizations would have to be made in or- 
der to estimate a person’s teaching 
ability fairly. For example, if the pu- 
pil’s role had been that of a pretty 
girl who weeps when told that her ex- 
ample is wrong, perhaps teacher 3 
would have been the most successful. 
Another person might have comfort- 
ed her in such a way that the class 
would have laughed and caused them 
both embarrassment. The person who 
played the role of teacher poorly in 
this situation might give a very fine 
performance in a different situation. 
This sociodrama merely showed that 
according to the judgment of the au- 
dience and the feeling of the person 
playing the role of pupil, teacher 4 
handled this particular situation more 
adequately than did the other three 
teachers. He seemed to be trying to 
understand the pupil; he did not take 
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the pupil’s stubborn behavior person- 
ally; he was concerned, with. the fu- 
ture|rather than with the past, and he 
recognized that it. was.the pupil who 
presented a problem, not, the subject 
matter, He considered his, relation- 
ship with the pupil of primary impor- 
tance. The greatest source of difficulty 
in handling this situation appeared to 
be the idea that “the teacher is always 
right.” This concept tended to put 
the teacher on the defensive; it drew 
her away from the guidance aspect of 
her téacher-role. The idea, “The 
teacher is always human and humane,” 
would have resulted in different be- 
havior. 


EVALUATION OF THE SOCIODRAMA A$ 
A LeapersHip Traininc: MetHop 

Summarizing ‘the class discussion, 
Dr. Jennings mentioned the following 
values of the sociodrama: 

1. It helps persons participating to 
translate theory into practice. It en- 
ables us to talk concretely about 
leadership situations. Although all 
would probably agree as to the best 
action, each would meet an actual sit- 
uation in different ways. 

2. The sociodrama affords an op- 
portunity to examine certain cultural 
behavior patterns that enter into a 
teacher’s or club leader’s behavior. 

3. The sociodrama makes it possible 
for students of group work to. study 
the reactions of contemporary people. 
The audience as well as those playing 
roles are emotionally involved. They 
can project themselves into the situa- 
tion and feel with the players and 
objectively analyze their responses. 

4. The sociodrama is ‘effective in 
situations where different solutions 


can be worked out.’ Thus the ingenu- 
ity, imagination, and creativeness of 
many. persons may be contributed 'to 
the solution of many different “prob- 
lem situations.” 

$. Sociodrama can be used to break 
up rigid behavior patterns that char- 
acterize a particular role. In no social 
role is a behavior pattern held by only 
one or two individuals. It has common 
elements. It is built out of the expec- 
tations of many persons toward this 
role. These expectations restrict the 
individual’s behavior. The sociodra- 
matic performance may ‘free a person 
from undesirable, stereotyped beha- 
vior patterns. 

6. The sociodrama gives training in 
spontaneity to those who participate in 
the performance. 

7. The sociodrama not only allows 
each participant to discover and try 
out his best possible performances, but 
also reveals common behavior pat- 
terns. When some of these behavior 
patterns do not achieve the ends de- 
sired, the performer can search for 
new ways of behavior that will be 
more effective. 

Some of the ‘students in the audi- 
ence made the following written eval- 
uation the week after the demonstra- 
tion: 

“T’ wonder whether this was a fair 
situation for sociodrama, If I had 
taught the boy before, I would know 
how to handle him, even in his stub- 
born mood.” 

“JT. think» that sufficient’ concrete 
orientation to the technique is impor- 
tant.”’ i 
“Perhaps voting could be omitted.” 

“More time should have been al- 
lowed for discussion and evaluation 
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and to bring) out )the-spetific) uses; of 
the sociodrama for classroom teacher, 
administrator, and group leader,” 

“Jt is a splendid method for secur- 
ing group participation—real, sponta- 
neous, enthusiastic, participation.” 

“It has the value of causing persons 
to project themselves into the person- 
alities of others—important in group 
work.” 

“It forced me to stop and evaluate 
my teaching techniques. I think ‘it 
should be very valuable as a training 
method.” 

“] feel it would be very useful in 
helping individuals understand how 
others might feel and in putting them- 
selves in another’s place.” 

“It helped me to see how various 
methods of handling a given situation 
might work out.” 

“I expect the fruitfulness of the 
technique depends a good deal on 
having real, well-defined problem 
situations to work with.” 

“It seems to me very useful in 
breaking up tensions and prejudices 
and in helping students gain insight 
and understanding into human rela- 
tions,” 


“}-could-se¢ymany ways of improv- 
ing my own technique of dealing with 
pupils.” 

“The sociodrama technique is a 
training method that should be used 
more widely in groups preparing’ for 
leadership. It provides a basis for dis- 
cussion, which reading and other tech- 
niques do not. If beginning teachers 
had more opportunity to use it, there 
would develop a greater understand- 
ing of problems, a recognition of the 
human element in every situation. Its 
realistic presentation would help. to 
clarify principles., I should like to:see 
it used with student groups, particu- 
larly those organizing. student. coun- 
cils.” 

This single illustration of the socio- 
drama barely opens up its possibilities ; 
it only sketches the procedure in one 
of many forms. of role-playing... It 
does, however, suggest its value for 
specifically analyzing; the nature. of a 
teacher’s or a leader’s role as it affects 
the pupil or club member in situations 
in which the adult feels at.a loss or 
inadequate. 


The articles, “The Role of General. Education, in School jand.College” 
by Paul H. Buck and “Problems Involved in Developing a Program .of 
General Education” by T. R. McConnell, digests of ,which were published 
in the January 1947 issue of our general are published. in full, together 
with other significant articles in the Educational. Record, January, 1947, 





The Dividends of a Careers Conference 


BY EMILY CHERVENIK 


In 1911 a group of women students 
on the University of Wisconsin cam- 
pus under the leadership of Katherine 
Lenroot, now chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, met to discuss how they could 
get information about women’s job 
opportunities in fields other than 
teaching. Their discussions led to the 
first all-campus women’s vocational 
conference in 1912. The report of this 
conference emphasizes the practical 
value of the information which off- 
campus speakers brought to them. 

A Career ConFERENCE Is NEEDED 

An essential part of an effective vo- 
cational guidance program is the avail- 
ability of accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation about occupations. A well- 
stocked file is of little value, however, 
unless the students use it. Women 
students, particularly on a coeduca- 
tional campus, are somewhat apathetic 
in regard to thinking seriously about 
their vocations. Marriage seems so 
often to follow — and today increas- 
ingly to precede — graduation, that 
there appears to the woman student 
little need for thinking constructively 
about choosing a vocation after grad- 
uation. But surveys indicate that a 
large percentage of college women 
will work, even if they marry. A sur- 
vey of the 1945 class of Wisconsin 
graduates revealed that in the follow- 
ing winter 70% were employed. Con- 
sequently, a form of “blitz” is need- 
ed to penetrate the wall of security 
built on the assumption that marriage 


with economic protection is inevitable. 
A careers conference can be the spear- 
head of attack. 


EvERYONE PARTICIPATES 


The University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents, through their Women’s Self- 
Government Association and in co- 
operation with the Office of the Dean 
of Women, have evolved a plan, 
which they believe represents a truly 
total campus effort. In part they mea- 
sure their success by the fact that in 
the past four years approximately 
half the women students annually at- 
tend the conference. They have the 
support of all groups on the campus: 


student, faculty, and administration.. 


Through official administrative chan- 
nels the President of the university 
indicates his approval by recommend- 
ing that the faculty allow class cuts 
for conference attendance. Some fac- 
ulty members take their classes to 
meetings on vocational fields related 
to their course. The radio stations and 
local and state newspapers publicize 
the conference. This all-out support 
gives the project status among the 
students. 

The first requirement is competent 
speakers directly from their spheres 
of employment. Well selected speak- 
ers from a wide range of activity can 
give the students a kaleidoscopic view 
of what is expected of applicants for 
work in their profession or business. 
They focus the attention of students 
and faculty on the realities of the em- 
ployment situation. Even traditional 
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academicians, who may fear the en- 
croachment of vocationalism in a lib- 
eral arts curriculum, will accept the 
objectives of this type of careers pro- 
gram, if implemented by a sound pub- 
lic relations campaign. Aimed to reach 
the entire campus, the conference will 
stir the women out of their vocational 
lethargy at least temporarily. 


Tatxs ArE BRIEF AND TO THE PoINT 


The two-day program has for the 
past three years consisted of twenty- 
five to thirty “capsule” talks every 
half hour, followed by discussion pe- 
riods. Increasing specialization and the 
multiplicity of demands on student 
time seem to require this concentrated 


dosage. Someone remarked once that. 


an hour talk is only a blown-up fif- 
ten-minute speech. It has been ob- 
served that the short talks at the con- 
ference have been on the whole ex- 
tremely well organized and compre- 
hensive. The arrangement permits 
underclassmen or students whose vo- 
cational thinking is as yet unfocussed 
to hear about a wide variety of occu- 
pations. The discussions held infor- 
mally in small conference rooms pro- 
vide the upperclassmen with an op- 
portunity to ask specific questions 
about jobs that they would like to en- 
ter, where to look for them, and other 
relevant details. 


PersonaL VaLurEs REesuttT FROM 
ParTICIPATION 


While the primary objectives of the 
conference are to stimulate thinking 
about vocations and to present occu- 
pational information in concise form, 
there are other equally important 
values. Over a hundred students work 
on the various committees. A consid- 


eration of the organization of the pro- 
gram reveals its pervasiveness and 
how extensively it has affected the at- 
titudes of the campus population. 
Even the men students this fall have 
been asking why there is not a similar 
program for them. Some asked per- 
mission to attend specific talks, such as 
those on special libraries, music, and 
market research. 

The basic organization consists of a 
student committee of co-chairmen, 
designated as the Women’s Affairs 
Committee. It consists of ten to twelve 
members, a secretary, and an execu- 
tive coordinating chairman. Each 
member has a sub-committee of from 
three to fifty members depending 
upon her particular responsibility. 
Acting in an advisory capacity is the 
assistant to the Dean of Women in 
charge of occupational counseling and 
placement who attends all meetings of 
the Women’s Affairs Committee. The 
adviser and the executive chairman re- 
view the agenda before each meeting. 
An effort is made to have on the com- 
mittee a representative cross-section of 
the women students from all class 
levels beyond the freshman year, from 
different course majors, and from the 
sorority and independent groups. 
There is an unwritten policy to select 
only those students whose academic 
averages are “B” or better. 

A new conference gets under way 
with the appointment of the executive 
chairman who in turn appoints the co- 
chairman. A notice is placed in the 
student newspaper announcing time 
and place for interviews. Reports of 
the previous year’s committee mem- 
bers are used in the interviews. These 
reports are outlines of the work each 
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has done and includes : suggested 
changes. The co-chairmen each ap- 
point their own sub-committees. 

This work gives the students valu- 
able experience in interview tech- 
niques. They have the opportunity, as 
they work with students, to check on 
their own judgment of personality 
and qualifications. Their final reports 
include an evaluation, which is filed in 
the W.S.G.A. office records. - They 
learn something, too, about job anal- 
ysis and its practical application. Dur- 
ing their service on the committee they 
keep running reports, on the basis of 
which they revise their job descrip- 
tions. After the conference the execu- 
tive chairman ‘and the Dean’s assistant 
meet with the chairman to evaluate in- 
dividual performance and to consider 
improvements in ‘organization and 
procedure. There is a continuity that 
links each member with past and fu- 
ture conferences. She appreciates the 
help given to her by her predecessor 
through the reports, and in turn wants 
to be of help to her successor. The 
post-conference meeting is undertaken 
in as serious . vein as the meetings 
leading up to the conference. It seems 
to provide an occasion for siphoning 
off to good purpose the energy that 
has been generated but not quite used 
up in the conference itself. 

It may be well to point out: that, 
while the students have extraordinary 
energy and can develop a high degree 
of enthusiasm for a project, there is a 
tendency to accept the procedures of 
their predecessors. A little gentle 
nudging from the adviser, who may 
conversely have to exercise at times 
some restraining influence, will be pro- 
ductive. An interesting situation de- 


veloped this year when the program 
chairman was informed: that she was 
in no way to feel bound by the proce- 
dures used by her predecessor, who 
had thought of her job as one of col- 
lecting ~program material... When it 
was suggested that she could try other 
layouts and a different format, she 
immediately retreated, and said that 
someone with art experience ought to 
take on the job. She was encouraged, 
but again hesitated. “I don’t see why,” 
she exclaimed, “the Careers Confer- 
ence should be the victim of my igno- 
rance.” But she finally accepted the 
challenge. She went to every printer 
in town, got bids, learned about lay- 
outs, asked many questions about 
styles of type. Her report to the com- 
mittee was peppered with printer’s 
jargon. Her suggested layouts looked 
like the work of ‘a professional. Just 
after she had the first proof, the print- 
ers went on strike. The conference was 
only a week off. ‘She located a non- 
union printer and’ persuaded her 
printer to consent to turn over the 
plates by a certain date if the’ strike 
was not called off. She heard the 
grievances of employers expressed in 
vigorous non-academic terms! Picket- 
eers hurled epithets ‘at her as she 
crossed their lines. This was first-hand 
experience with the labor situation, 
and she came back with a new know!l- 
edge of its complexities. When re- 
minded of her initial reluctance to take 
on the job, she grinned, and said that 
she had learned a lot more than she 
had bargained for! 

While the experiences of the other 
committee members are not so dra- 
matic, to them it is, too, a definite 
learning ‘experience. The question- 
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naire chairman whose job it is to pre- 
pare the form distributed to,all wom: 
en students asking their vocational 
interests always returns with, “I never 
knew there were so many jobs for 
women! I thought that there was only 
one kind: of librarian.” Her visit to 
the library school introduced her>to 
industrial, legislative, ‘reference, and 
financial libraries, and a host of others 
in the field.) Her ‘work: on the com- 
mittee takes her all over the campus 
for consultation with faculty members 
concerning desirable job titles*to be 
included on the questionnaire. “An 
opinion ‘polling specialist in the So- 
tology Department ‘assists “her in 
planning the type of questionnaire to 
be used. The committee uses the re- 
sults of the poll to prepare the list of 
topics for the program. Some sessions 
are, however, reserved for those fields 
in which interest should be ‘encour- 
aged. Among these this’ year were 
music, special’ libraries; ‘market ‘re- 
search, and opinion polling. 

The chairmen working on publicity 
and promotions enjoy their contact 
with professional press and radio peo- 
ple. They feed news items as well as 
feature stories to the press in other 
tities in addition to’ Madison. . The 
poll usually provides material for a 
fews story. Posters, the bulletin 
boards, and window displays are part 
of the campaign. Radio scripts are 
written which the students themselves 
present in a broadcast. Some of the 
committee members are interviewed 
on the air. Every known means ‘of 
getting the story to the public is used, 

There is obviously a good deal. of 
organizational work to ‘be. done.) /The 
chairman in charge of.ushers and 


clerks uses a:‘squad of about fifty stu- 
dents. “ These ' students ‘havea: job 
which demands much 3f them: ‘They 
have a new audience every half hour 
throughout the two: days: This means 
shifting in‘less than: five: minutes»be- 
tween talks. Another squad” takes 
notes» on ‘all> talks;)(:Aothirdgn 
tabulates and sorts the:cards filled! out 
by each student. who attends any. of 
the talks. . These, cards .are;mailed to 
the faculty members who thus get; re- 
ports of any students who substituted 
conference talks for classes. This ar- 
rangement has done. much to create 
good. will among ;the faculty mem- 
bers. 

The. discussion. , chairman. ,.does ..a 
strategically important,job; She.as- 
sembles a.corps of students to, intro- 
duce the speakers and. to act, as their 
hostess. during their, stay on, the cam- 
pus....A student is, assigned to. each 
speaker, whom she meets at the. train. 
The student ,in.a three-minute pres- 
entation. introduces. the| speaker and 
the. subject, to. be .discussed., The 
chairman of this. committee, has. sev- 
eral training sessions the week prior. to 
the conference., At.one, of these ses- 
sions the leaders are given pointers.as 
to how to lead the discussions which 
follow the formal talks.’ There is 
some ‘competition for these jobs’ ‘be- 
cause of the opportunity it provides 
for spending extra time with the 
speaker. 

Speakers have frequently com- 
mented on the efficiency of the or- 
ganization and the manner in which 
the student committee members con- 
duct themselves, ,, One speaker from 
a large: mail, order house, said, “‘We 
would not hesitate to! employ a Wis- 
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consin graduate after seeing the girls 
in action at the conference.” The 
students see it as a serious program 
specifically designed to give them 
help. It is a source of satisfaction to 
observe their developing maturity as 
they work on the committees and as 
they come to appreciate the respon- 
sibility they are expected to carry. 

Facutty MemsBers AND STUDENTS 

Work ToGETHER 


They learn particularly the values 
of group action and what can evolve 
from group thinking. They learn to 
respect the point of view of adminis- 
trative officers and faculty. At one 
time their attitude was: this is a stu- 
dent project, we can run it by our- 
selves. Personal conferences with 
members led eventually to the or- 
ganization of a faculty relations sub- 
committee. The committee interprets 
the student’s need for occupational 
information to the faculty and at the 
same time seeks suggestions for and 
help in implementing the program. 
This two-way passage of ideas in a 
continuous flow is no doubt one of 
the most important contributing fac- 
tors to the success of the conference. 


StupEnts Learn To Loox AHEAD 


The conference accomplishes its ob- 
jectives by presenting information 
about occupations. The amount of 
follow-through is hard to judge. 
During the course of the year in in- 
dividual counseling reference is fre- 
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quently made to bits of information 
picked up at one of the meetings, 
For example, a pre-medical technol- 
ogy student reported that before the 
conference she was doubtful about 
her choice. The talk revealed to her 
many more opportunities for work in 
the field than she had known. She 
visited a laboratory and came back 
assured that she had made the right 
decision. Another student reported 
that she was surprised to learn in the 
talk on education that English teach- 
ers were surplus but that elementary 
school teachers were needed. She had 
enjoyed working with children in a 
summer playground experience, and 
decided that it would be wise for her 
to shift her educational emphasis. 
Sometimes merely pointing to a side 
path off the main line is sufficient. 
Oftentimes the glamorous notions stu- 
dents may have about specific occupa- 
tions need to be dispelled. 

For nearly thirty-five years the 
University of Wisconsin women have 
continued to be interested in finding 
out how women can earn a living. 
And while no doubt the majority of 
them have married, they have at least 
some knowledge of the scope of wom- 
en’s work. Where past generations 
faced a world somewhat hostile to 
women working, except in a few tra- 
ditional fields, today’s women find 
wider acceptance and an understand- 
ing of the motives other than econom- 
ic that may impel them to a career. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Radcliffe College offers a limited number of fellowships, covering the 
tuition fee in whole or in part, for the year 1947-48. For catalogue and fur- 
ther information apply to (Mr.) T. North Whitehead, Management Train- 
ing Program, Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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The Evolution of the Mahabharatas 


VIRGINIA BAILARD 


Ir Hap to Happen To ME 


It happened right after registration 
at Long Beach City College. I was 
walking along on the campus minding 
my own business and having pleasant 
thoughts about my new job when I 
was suddenly accosted by two cute 
women students. They introduced 
themselves and without further pre- 
liminaries said, “Will you sponsor the 
Order of Mahabharata this year?” 

“The what?” I gasped. 

“The Order of Mahabharata. It’s 
a club.” 

I had been told that every faculty 
member on the campus was supposed 
to sponsor some club, so I didn’t 
bother to investigate the purposes, 
aims, and objectives of this royal 
“Order.” I just swallowed hard and 
said politely, “Yes, I’d love to.” 

It was a club all right—the most 
active social club on campus, it seemed. 
It had been organized some years 
back by a group of girls who were 
interested in becoming lawyers. More 
recently, however, it had been made 
up of girls who have been far more 
interested in marrying, than in be- 
coming lawyers. I found, soon after 
I had taken the group, that the mem- 
bers were none too popular with the 
administration and that they were 
considered just a trifle “fast” and 
cliqueish by the campus in general. 

I found out many other things too. 
First, were the procedures of “rush” 
season. How those girls ever got a 


membership for their club, I'll never 
know! They put on a very lovely 
tea at the first of the semester, but 
the loveliness stopped at that point. 
All new girls were invited to the tea 
and the Mahabs made an effort to get 
acquainted with as many as possible. 
Other rush parties were held at which 
time the rushees were left to their 
own devices while the actives conduct- 
ed their interviews. 

There were three rush parties car- 
ried on in exactly the same way. Each 
time, about half the candidates were 
eliminated. Finally, the chosen few 
were bid into the group. 

Piry THE PLEpDGEs 

Rushing and pledge-hazing took up 
almost one-half of a semester or one- 
eighth of the time a girl ordinarily 
spent at Long Beach City College. 
The rest of the semester was really 
quite enjoyable for everyone. The 
girls met every Monday night at 7:30 
for a business meeting and then settled 
down to wait for the Order of Ham- 
murabi, the brother club, to join them 
for a social hour. 


ComMEs THE EvoLuTIon 


Such was the picture of the Order 
of Mahabharata a year and a half 
ago. A very interesting change has 
taken place since then. It had its be- 
ginning immediately following the 
first initiation. I drove the tired be- 
draggled pledges home shortly after 
midnight. Their happiness at having 
the ordeal behind them was tempered 
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somewhat by their disgust-of some of 
the procedures. Their conversation 
gave me my first real chance to enter 
into a bit of long-term planning. Said 
one of them, “I don’t think it’s right 
for them to make us eat that stuff. I 
still feel sick.” Said another, “Having 
to entertain them was kind of fun, 
but doing those stupid things was dis- 
gusting.” At this point, I asked, “Do 
you think that initiation could, be 
really fun if you weren’t made to do 
those distasteful things?” They all 
agreed that it would be. Cooking 
dinner for the actives, putting on a 
program, playing some silly games, 
were all considered very much in or- 
der, it seemed. So I followed with, 
“Perhaps when you plan your next 
initiation, you could work things out 
with that in mind.” However, this 
group was still in the minority by the 
next initiation and succeeded in getting 
only minor changes. 

At the second initiation, I again 
drove the pledges home and again the 
conversation took a ‘similar direction. 
They came to the same conclusions as 
the previous group. In the meantime, 
I had become well acquainted with 
leaders in the club and reinforced any 
statements they made in the general 
direction of initiation modifications. 
I avoided any harangue or lectures 
on the subject for I did not want to 
set up any resistance nor did I want 
the matter brought up in front of the 
strong alumni until the whole club 
was with me on it, 

In the meantime, I discussed. the 
club and its slight progress with, the 
administration, They were extremely 
pleased that amy progress was taking 
place and commended the leaders of 


the group.) d relayed the message at 
the next meeting and told them that 
it looked as though they were well on 
the way toward getting good standing 
with the administration. That brought 
on quite a discussion of the standing 
of the club on the campus and what 
they could do to better it. 

The president of the group was’a 
wonderful girl who really had the 
club’s welfare at heart. Through het 
skillful leadership, she’ had brought 
about good morale and’ group spirit. 
She hada great deal to say atthe 
meeting about the’ club’s name’ on 
campus, how the girls should behave, 
and other problems. What she’ said 
was very well accepted. 


About this time, a new social club 
was organized on campus too, and the 
competition it presented brought about 
more feeling of group unity among 
the. Mahabs. . They ‘simply knocked 
themselves out undertaking worthy 
projects, putting on really wonderful 
parties, and being most cooperative. 

I even noticed a. great change in the 
meetings. In place of the. constant 
bickering by everyone simultaneously, 
which had existed heretofore, a fair 
amount of order was coming into the 
picture. 

A. stenographic report: of. part of 
one meeting presents a stage in their 
evolution toward more orderly meet- 
ings and group planning: 

President: Peggy, didn’t you have 
some correspondence to read? ° 

Member: Yeah, here’s a letter from 
the College Y thanking us for the 
party last Monday. (Letter) 

President: I should: like: to con- 
gratulate you girls and thank you for 
your cooperation; and thank you very 
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much for your work, Ann. . It went 
very well. ' By the way, Ann paid an 
awful lot for the pies and'a lot of you 

gitls didn’t come or contribute money. 
50 will all of you check with Ann; 

Treasurer: Well, they all have to 
pay anyway. It says in the Constitu- 
tion that all active members have to 
participate or be fined. 

President: That’s right. What do 
you kids think ‘about having ‘three 
meetings a month, just regular meet- 
ings three times'a month and then 
have one meeting a month when we 
ask all the fellows to’ a joint meeting, 
not just the Hamms, but all of the 
fellows? 

Member: That sounds like a won- 
derful idea. 

President: How about having’ one 
joint meeting the first Monday, ‘say 
in every month, or the second. All 
the others we could bring our dates, 
or rather ask them to pick'us up after: 
Well, does someone want to make’ a 
motion, or is there further discussion? 

Member: I think it’s a good idea, 
but we’d have to rent'a hall or club- 
house every joint meeting because 
none of us have homes big enough. 

President: Maybe we could do that. 
Pll tell you, there’s an awful lot of 
feeling out at school that the’ Mahabs 
are clannish and that isn’t good for 
the club. We ought to invite fellows 
from all the clubs and even girls, too, 
for that matter. We've got to spread 
out and we’d get a lot of fun out of 
it, too. 

Member: What do you think’ of 
having a committee to get in touch 
with the presidents of the other clubs 
on campus and seeing what they 
think? We’d have to invite the fel- 
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lows 'to bring their girls, too, because 
if a fellow happened to be going with 
a girl of another club he couldn’t very 
well come alone. 

President: O.°K., Joan, you’ head 
the committee and let’s see how many 
of you would like to be‘on it. ‘Raise 
your hands, will you? Choose about 
five girls, Joan, and let us have ‘a 
report next meeting on it, will you? 

As they moved in the direction of'a 
better organized and more soaally 
minded club, I beamed’ on them and 
complimented them from time’ ‘to 
time. They tolerated my presence at 
their meetings with good-humored 
indulgence and frequently asked my 
opinion “on ’ matters. Let me ‘add 
quickly, however, that they were as 
likely to reject my ideas as to accept 
them. My status was that’ of a ‘non 
voting mémber. I ‘was very happy 
that this informal relationship existed 
for it gave me many opportunities to 
work on equal terms with individual 
members ‘of the group toward the 
benefit of other members who needed 
the help that the group and individ- 
uals in the group could provide: 

With more feeling of unity in the 
club, came more interest in the in- 
dividual members and their conduct 
on campus, Members were censored 
by other members if their behavior 
was detrimental to the Mahabs ‘as a 
whole. Members were becoming more 
conscious of the needs of individuals 
within the club and putting outa 
helping hand to them. One painfully 
shy youngster who almost did not 
make membership in the club, is now 
one of the leading entertainers in the 
group. Most of her social growth can 
be attributed to the interest: and en- 
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couragement shown her by the mem- 
bers. Last semester, too, the Actives 
manifested much more indulgence in 
the pledges’ infractions of pledge rules 
and were actually kind to them in 
many instances. 

It is interesting to note the concern 
the girls have shown for their “name” 
on campus this semester. Their par- 
ticipation in worthy projects on the 
campus, their modification of initiation 
and pledging period, slight though it 
has been, their willingness to co- 
operate as a group and as individuals 
with campus activities and with other 
clubs, and their general behavior on 
campus have gone far to establish 
them as one of the best clubs at the 
college. They are zealous in this 
newly begotten reputation, you can 
be sure. . They planned a house party 
in the mountains for part of Christmas 
vacation. So did the Hammurabis 
and a couple of other clubs. The 
Mahabs spent over an hour working 
out “cabin regulations” so that no one 
could ever get any idea that “those 
Mahabs were a fast bunch of babes.” 
Incicentally, their biggest problem 
seemed to be that of keeping any 
fellows who might call from bringing 
in liquor. They did not want to ap- 
pear prissy, but neither did they intend 
to have anyone think that liquor was 
flowing in the Mahab cabin! 

Apparently, they. take great pride 
in the way they have cleaned up the 
name of Mahabs. The satisfaction 
they have thus gained and the buoy- 
ancy this satisfaction has given the 
group has stimulated them no end to 
do bigger and better things. 


Bewieve Ir or Nor 
Pledging is about to begin for next 


semester. At the last meeting, (and 
I can hardly believe it yet) it was 
voted to eliminate informal initiation 
and all forms of hazing of the initiates 
during meetings or at school. The 
only hazing they plan to do is to have 
the pledges wear their big signs so 
that everyone on campus will know 
who pledged Mahabs. “After all, 
we’ll be proud of our pledges and 
will want the campus to know that 
they belong to us.” Too, the pledges 
must put on a spaghetti feed one 
night, at which time they must also 
present two or three skits. Formal 
initiations will take place one week 
from pledge day. 

It was interesting that at the same 
meeting in which the above was voted, 
it was also decided that rushing pro- 
cedures should be revised. A com- 
mittee is working on plans for differ- 
ent types of parties to be given, parties 
which will provide opportunities for 
the members to get acquainted with 
the new girls. The parties will sup- 
plant the rather ridiculous procedures 
heretofore employed. The -traditional 
question-answer method can be very 
well utilized, but the Mahals were not 
doing a good job of it. They realize 
that and they realize, too, that girls 
waiting to be interviewed must be 
properly entertained while other indi- 
viduals in the group are in the “inter- 
view chamber.” 

This evolution. of the Mahabs has 
been in progress for almost a year and 
a half. It is slow and the going is 
rough. ‘There are still many prob- 
lems to be whipped. There are still 
individual members who do not 
handle responsibility well. The group 
frequently finds it difficult to do the 
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right thing when the wrong thing is 
easier and more fun. But, on the 
whole, they’ve come a long way. 
They’ve thrown off the yoke of the 
alumni, become more unified, cleaned 
up their name on campus, abolished 
pledge-hazing, given better parties, 
contributed a great deal of service to 
the campus as a whole, and are now 
in the process of improving their rush- 
ing procedures, trying for more demo- 
cratic practices within the club and on 
the campus. 

I can take little or no credit for 
this change of complexion. I was en- 
thusiastic and encouraged them when 
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they were doing business on the “as- 
sets” side of the ledger and had little 
to say when they weren’t. The posi- 
tive was definitely accentuated. They 
knew that I accepted them, that I was 
cheering for their success on campus, 
and that I was on hand as a consultant. 
That was all they asked. Their lead- 
ers have been good and the members 
are all one could ask for. 

Am I glad that I took on the “Or- 
der of Mahabharata”? I am no longer 
on the Long Beach City College cam- 
pus, but I secured special permission 
to keep my Mahabs. I wouldn’t give 
them up for anything in the world! 





Launching a School Year Book 


JEWELL SLOANE 


Several years ago, the year book of 
Leesburg High School had been a 
financial failure, and since then the 
administration had frowned on anoth- 
er publication. Before another year 
book could be launched, therefore, 
steps had to be taken to ensure its 
financial success. Since advertising 
was prohibited, all support had to 
come from the school itself. After the 
year book staff had been selected, the 
immediate problem confronting it was 
the drawing up of a budget. As prog- 
fess was made with the problem, 
plans were then made to sell the idea 
of a year book to the student body. 

The drive was started by the art 
editor and his assistant. They made 
and displayed attractive. posters which 
told: the story of the year book for 
L.H.LS. and paved the way for a “You 
Name It” drive. The football team 


and cheer leaders encouraged this 
drive and carried it to a successful 
conclusion. The name finally selected 
was Yellow Jacket, a happy choice, 
since it is the school emblem. 

The editor and the associate editor 
supplemented the work of their col- 
leagues on the staff by giving brief 
talks in all the home rooms and show- 
ing sample year books to the students. 
Favorable news notes from the home 
rooms regarding the year book always 
rated front page space in the school 
paper. 

Finally an assembly program was 
given by the student council and the 
Yellow Jacket Staff. Representatives 
from all organizations and clubs 
worked with them in introducing a 
life sized year book of L.HLS. activi- 
ties. A large picture frame was placed 
in the center of the stage, and page by 
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page an imaginary year book was pan- 
tomimed as each club presented some 
phase of its activities. This program 
did more than anything else to mo- 
bilize school support for the year book, 
and at the same time it made. the 
seniors realize that the book would 
have to serve the interests of the:en- 
tire school and not just high light the 
activities of their class. 

To take care of financing the extra 
snap shot pages of all school activi- 
ties, the student council and. the ath- 
letic association helped the year book 
staff organize a student-faculty bas- 
ketball game. This event ‘not only 
raised the extra money but it gave 
the members of the year book staff a 
feeling of security for now they knew 
the faculty was behind’ them. 

When the business staff started the 
general subscription drive and the col- 
lection of funds from the various 
clubs, no difficulty was encountered. 
So genuine was the support for the 
year book that by the time the repre- 


sentative from the publishing house 
called at the school, most of the money 
had. been collected and the principal 
cheerfully signed the contract. 

Out of this activity came many 
worth while values to individuals on 
the staff as well as to the entire stu- 
dent body. The staff members gained 
much knowledge, skill, and practice in 
democratic procedures. The seniors 
became more public spirited as their 
thinking broadened, and they saw the 
necessity of including all school ac- 
tivities in the book. A better under- 
standing’ of school life developed as 
all groups worked together toward a 
common goal. For the first time many 
students had a chance to serve their 
school in some capacity, and thus they 
experienced a real feeling of belong- 
ingness. A feeling of pleasure and 
pride in work well done seemed to 
permeate the entire student body as a 
result of the application of the group 
process to an important, worth while 
school project. 





A Community Health Project 


DAVID N, HENDERSON 


The John R. Hawkins High School 
of Warrenton, North Carolina, is the 
setting for a group activity in the field 
of health which resulted in the far- 
reaching benefits to the school and 
community. The activity was the 
outgrowth of the study of a unit in 
health in a citizenship class. The 
students soon learned that there was 
no health department and no hospital 
in the entire county. Furthermore, 
they discovered that there were only 


ten doctors to serve some seventy-five 
thousand people. 

As such facts became known, the 
class showed considerable concern and 
promptly acted on the suggestion of a 
student that the group try to do some- 
thing about the poor health conditions 
that prevailed in the community. The 
class began to organize for effective 
action and several committees with 
well defined objectives were soon 
established. 
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Before long all the committees were 
busy at work gathering information 
about health conditions in the’ school 
and the community. One of the 
committees co-operated with the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association in sponsoring 
a contest to see which homes in the 
town best met adequate health stand- 
ards. This contest aroused widespread 
interest and resulted in many. neigh- 
borhood improvements. 

All the committees reported to the 
class at regular intervals. Meanwhile 
the class was making an. intensive 
study of the importance of a healthful 
environment both in the school and 
the community.. A panel discussion 
added to further interest in the 
project and finally during National 


Health Week the class conducted a 
very successful assembly program on 
“FYealth” Conservation.” 

Interest in health did not end with 
the assembly program. As the term 
progressed it became increasingly evi- 
dent that many positive values had re- 
sulted from the project undertaken by 
the Civics class. The youngsters them- 
selves had. become very health-con- 
scious; the teachers had become more 
aware of the importance of health in 
the growth and behavior of children; 
the parents had come to realize the 
necessity for subsidizing the school 
lunch room and the citizens of the 
aadkeciie recognized the need for 

a movement to create a 


Conty ealth Department. 





College Health Conference in New York; May 1947 


Thirty-five leading organizations in 
health and education will sponsor, the 
Third National Conference on. Health 
in Colleges to be held in New York 
City, May 7 to, 10, 1947. 

The first meeting, of. its kind. in 
more than ten years, the Third; Na- 
tional Conference..on Health in Col- 
leges is called to meet: new. health 
problems arising during the postwar 
period. 

Invitations to attend the .confer- 
ence, or to appoint delegates to repre- 
sent the institution, will go to..the 
presidents of more than, 900 :colleges 
and teacher-training schools in the 
United. States. 

National organizations primarily 
sponsoring the conference. include the 
Association of American Colleges, the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, the American Student Health 
Association, the American Association 


for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and the National Health 
Council. 

Health education for all college 
students is a topic that will engage a 
large committee of the. section on 
health education, 

Problems of housing .and equip- 
ment, finances, staff, services and rec- 
ords, will engage the committees. on- 
ganized under the health service sec- 
tion. Housing, sanitation and nutri- 
tion, as well as guidance, and_recrea- 
tion for college students, will be con- 
sidered by the. section on healthful 
living. 

In order that. information, on, best 
practices. in college health may be 
generally available to college admin- 
istrators and health workers, the pro- 
ceedings of the Third National Con- 
ference on. Health in Colleges will 
be published in book form. 





Avon’s Historical Pageant 


FRANCES M. WOOD 


The school year, 1945-1946, 
brought to Avon Central High School, 
Avon, New York, two occasions for 
celebration. The first of these was 
the observation of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the New York State 
Teachers Association. The second 
marked the golden anniversary of the 
first formal graduation exercises held 
in Avon Free Academy in 1896. In 
commemoration of these two events, 
an historical pageant, entitled “Our 
School 1792-1945” was presented in 
the Central School auditorium on 
November 9, 1945. 

Avon is located in the beautiful 
Genesee Valley, an area rich in tradi- 
tion and folk-lore of which it is jus- 
tifiably proud. A faculty student com- 
mittee gathered data for the pageant 
from many sources in the community. 
Hours were spent in reading the min- 
utes of school meetings in various dis- 
tricts. Numerous conversations with 
old residents and reminiscences of a 
local newspaper man uncovered many 
interesting facts. Finally, question- 
naires given to students for supple- 
mentary information served to arouse 
widespread interest in the project. 

The committee examined all the 
material that had been gathered and 
devoted many hours to planning the 
pageant and writing the script. On 
November 9, the pageant was pre- 
sented before a “full house” with 
every available inch of space taken. 

As the pageant opened, the audience 


saw an elderly gentleman and his 
grandson thumbing through an old 
family album. The scenes that were 
recalled by the album were then por- 
trayed, starting with the days of 
the little Red School House, passing 
on to the time of the Avon Union 
Free Academy, and finally leading up 
to the present Central School. An 
added attraction was afforded by the 
fact that some of the older towns- 
people who had been students in the 
early days of the academy participated 
in the program and re-lived some of 
their early school years. 

To focus the attention of the public 
on the school life as it is today, many 
of the departments reproduced class 
room scenes, and the clubs presented 
short dramatic sketches showing their 
special contributions to the extra-cur- 
ricular life of the school. In addition, 
exhibits arranged in the corridors 
gave further evidence of the progress 
of the school since the early days. 

Aside from the pleasure the pageant 
afforded many people, it resulted in 
many far-reaching gains for the school 
and the community. Not only were 
latent talents discovered and de- 
veloped, but real community pride 
was awakened as the townfolk learned 
about the fine traditions of the school 
and its many accomplishments. The 
excellent public relations that ensued 
were well worth the great expenditure 
of time and effort the pageant re- 
quired. 
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Secondary School Exchange 


FRANCES M. WILSON 


_ With no willful intent of being al- 
literative, this columnist propounded 
the question, “What is the most per- 
sistent professional problem you have 
faced in 1947?” recently to some of 
the deans in the New York City senior 
high schools. Emulating the tech- 
nique popularized by the radio indus- 
try, the question was asked in a tele- 
phone conversation, thus eliminating 
formal reply, and emphasizing spon- 
taneity of reaction. Each dean for- 
mulated easily the problem peculiar 
to her school. With an interesting 
similarity to the geometric axiom, 
“The whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts,” the problems mentioned by 
the various deans are those faced to a 
greater or lesser degree by deans 
throughout the country. 

The Administrative Assistant at 
Christopher Columbus High School, 
Miss Elsa Becker, pointed out a some- 
what paradoxical situation. An orienta- 
tion course, which is a required major 
for Freshmen, stimulates concern in 
the newly entered students about a 
variety of problems, and an interest in 
their solution which prompts them to 
seek individual assistance from the 
guidance counselors. Thus group 
guidance creates a demand for in- 
creased individual service. The 
Guidance Department at Christopher 
Columbus recognizes that needs are 
identified early, and that unnecessary 
repetition of information is eliminated. 
Counselor time and energy are thus 
conserved for meeting more important 


specialized needs. The Guidance De- 
partment is faced, however, with the 
problem, “How shall we cover all the 
needs we uncover as a result of our 
group guidance program?” 

A closely related problem is re- 
ported by Miss Kathryn Galvin, Dean 
of Girls at Straubenmuller Textile 
High School — “Follow-up, foliow- 
up, and more follow-up!” The need 
grows particularly acute in face of the 
ineffectuality of parents who prove 
unable to complete their share in the 
program of adjustment desirable for 
their children. Miss Galvin em- 
phasized a point sometimes forgotten, 
that there are still a number of foreign 
born parents who retain their stand- 
ards and customs, in many instances 
at the cost of the happiness and ad- 
justment of their children. These 
parents, many of whom are older than 
the average age of parents of adoles- 
cents, need particular help in under- 
standing the mores of the group of 
which their children are a part. This 
help cannot be given merely by 
courses in citizenship, but must be pro- 
vided in careful and intensive follow- 
up with parents. 

The importance of home environ- 
ment was emphasized also by Miss 
Agnes Svendsen, Dean at Washington 
Irving High School. She stressed 
that although agencies have done a 
remarkable job of cooperating with 
the school, that, nevertheless, chil- 
dren from broken homes present a 
problem difficult of solution. Even 
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with unusually fine assistance from the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, which pro- 
vides the part-time services of a psy- 
chologist, a psychiatric social worker, 
and a psychiatrist, meeting the needs 
of children from broken homes. has 
proved. difficult. Since recent. figures 
all indicate a discouraging increase in 
the incidence of broken homes, itis 
important ‘to plan a carefully coor- 
dinated program with the. various 
community agencies, A /canvass. of 
available resources will indicate in al- 
most. every community a group of 
valuable but unused resources. 

Using all available assistance be- 
comes especially important in face of 
the ever present need of additional 
personnel, a point implied by almost 
every dean, but emphasized especial- 
ly by Mr. Hubert Hart, Administra- 
tive. Assistant at Stuyvesant High 
School, and Miss Florence Myers, 


Administrative Assistant at George 


Washington. High School. » Miss 
Myers deplored the fact that too often 
guidance services represent a “‘boot- 
legging of time,” and stressed that 
reduced counseling loads are impera- 
tive to effective guidance, Miss 
Myers made also the important point 
that the improved in-service training 
of the faculty made possible by addi- 
tional time for guidance would. de- 
velop increasing ability to recognize 
deviates early so that time would not 
be given to those for whom the coun- 
seling program of the school would 
prove ineffectual. Prompt, rather 
than delayed referral to an appro- 
priate agency would result. 


Additional personnel would make 
possible also the recommendation of 


Miss Janie Bartlett, Dean at Girls’ 
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High School, that considerably 
increased~ testing™facilities be avail- 
able—for all students—but especially 
for the group representing approxi- 
mately two thirds of their student 
body, those in. the General Course. 
These students, Miss Galvin points 
out, are. peculiarly unable to identify 
their own abilities, and need special 
help.in. preparing themselves for the 
practical job world which . most. of 
them enter at. an early age. 


To the early identification of: abil- 
ities, Miss Anna H.: Fink, Dean at 
Grover Cleveland, would add the de- 
velopment of character, and the estab- 
lishment of sound work habits. Miss 
Fink decried the continued evidence 
of slip shod: work ‘habits, and lack of 
concern for fundamental values. Im- 
proved work habits, and desirable 
traits of character can be developed in 
part through group methods, but 
Miss Fink believes ultimate success is 
dependent upon continuous and care- 
ful ‘work with individuals.’ Nor can 
this program be delayed until senior 
high school. Miss. Fink emphasized 
that there must be a carefully coor- 
dinated program from elementary 
school through senior high schools. 

Miss Julia Holste, Administrative 
Assistant at Walton High ‘School, ex- 
pressed equal concern about the de- 
velopment of desirable attitudes and 
ideals. Miss Holste expressed the 
point of view of many teachers and 
deans when she urged that effective 
methods be devised to offset the ma- 
terialistic values applied as yardsticks 
in modern society. “The end justifies 
the means.” “It doesn’t matter what 
you do along the way as long as every- 
thing comes out all right at the end.” 
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Such attitudes, all too common, are 
resulting in incalculable ‘harm to the 
development of society. Responsibil- 
ity for the development of many un- 
healthy attitudes Miss Holste places 
squarely upon parents. She believes 
that with some parents recourse to 
legal penalties is the only solution 
which will ultimately shock them 
from their complacent and negative 
behavior. 

While emphasizing the important 


responsibility of parents, Miss Holste 
does not minimize the responsibility 
of educators, who must constantly de- 
vise and apply creative methods which 
will appeal to young people, who.are 
confused. by an era in which. their el- 
ders display conflicting philosophies, 
questionable values, avaricious desires, 
and undesirable behavior., What are 
these methods?; What are the solu- 
tions to. the problems proposed? They 
rest with, you. 





University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


Faced with a practical problem in 
a discussion of the closing hours. for 
women students at Indiana Univer- 
sity; Miss Catharine Evans, Vocational 
Counselor, and Miss Margaret Wil- 
son, Head Resident Counselor, sur- 
veyed more than fifty universities. 
A good many of the deans, when they 
returned the questionnaire, asked for 
asummary of the findings. For them 
and’ the large number who may be 
equally interested, the explanation 
and results of this study are included 
in this column. 


A Srupy or Crosinc Hours For 
Women in Firty-Nine Co- 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


In July; 1946, a survey was made 
of closing hours for freshmen and up- 
perclassmen in’ 59 co-educational in- 
stitutions. A very simple question- 
naire form was used with space pro- 
vided for the dean to record closing 
hours for each day of the week for 
freshmen and for upper. classmen 


separately. Of the §9 institutions in- 
cluded in this survey, 40 or 68% were 
staté universities or colleges, 4 were 
large state teachers colleges ‘and 15 
were large private colleges or uni- 
versities. 

There is a variety of practices in: 
these institutions in relation to closing 
hours for women students. Most of 
them have the same hours for all 
classes on Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, but only 23, or 40%, have the 
same closing hours for all women’stu- 
dents on the. weekdays, . Monday 
through Thursday (Table 1)... The 
exact distributions of closing hours for 
freshmen and seniors on week nights 
and Friday nights are shown in Table 
Il. | Regulations for Saturday nights 
resemble those for Friday nights, with 
a median closing hour of 12:30— 
fifteen minutes later than. Friday 
nights. Sunday night closing hours 
are more like weekdays. They have a 
median closing hour of 10:30. for 
freshmen and 10:45 for seniors. 
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Seniors were chosen to represent the 
upperclassmen since in only a few in- 
stitutions did the closing hours of 
sophomores and juniors differ from 
those of the seniors. The practice in 
one or two of the 59 colleges was so 
atypical that they were not included 
in all of the distributions in Table II. 


Certain exceptions to the control 
tendencies shown in Table II should 
be noted. In nine colleges, freshmen 
are granted later closing hours than 
are recorded in this table after a cer- 
tain period, e.g., mid-terms, first 
quarter, or first semester. In several 
colleges, the closing hour on Wednes- 
day night is later than for other week 
nights for all classes. Nineteen, or 
32%, of these institutions have a sys- 
tem of late leaves or permissions. 
This practice is particularly character- 
istic of the private colleges and uni- 


versities with 9, or 60%, of them 
granting special permissions. In some 
colleges an intricate record system 
would be required to check on special 


permissions. For example, one in- 
stitution grants three floating 1:30 
A.M. late leaves per quarter. In 
other colleges the hour of late leaves 
and the number vary for each class. 
Since only a small sampling of pri- 
vate institutions was included in this 
study, no conclusion should be drawn 
in relation to closing hour policy for 
the two types of schools. However, 
the median closing hour for freshmen 
on week nights is 9:15 P.M. for the 
private schools in contrast to 9:45 
P.M. for the state schools. The geo- 
graphical location of the institution 
may be an influential factor. It is 
interesting to note that only one of 
the “Big Nine” colleges has a week- 
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night closing hour for freshmen earlier 
than 10:00 P.M. 


DETERMINATION OF Housinc Hours 
AND REGULATIONS 


In a majority of the larger colleges 
and universities, students in their self- 
governing organizations work out 
their own housing regulations. The 
Dean of Women acts in an advisory 
capacity whether working with the 
officers of the women’s board or as an 
adviser with a seat at the regular 
meetings. A representative system is 
that reported by Miss Marjorie 
Johnston, Dean of Women at the 
University of Nebraska: 

“Closing hours for houses and dor- 
mitories at the University of Nebraska 
are determined by the Executive 
Board of an organization of all wom- 
en students known as the Associated 
Women Students. The A.W.S. Exec- 
utive Board is an independent self- 
governing board composed of four- 
teen women students who are elected 
by the Associated Women Students, 
and who regulate the affairs of this 
organization. The Dean of Women 
works in an advisory capacity with 
this group. She has weekly conferences 
with the president of the Board to dis- 
cuss matters which are to be consid- 
ered by the Board and to be acted 
upon by them. The president makes 
a report to the Board which includes 
recommendations and suggestions of 
the Dean of Women. All matters are 
carefully considered by the Board be- 
fore action is taken. Any changes in 
hours for closing time, hours for call- 
ers in houses, quiet hours and all new 
rules are brought abotu in this way.” 

On many campuses there is a Resi- 
dence Council who in turn makes rec- 
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Tasre | 
POLICY ON CLOSING HOURS BY CLASSES IN 59 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 





Monday through 
Friday Friday Saturday Sunday 
Policy on Closing Hours Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 





1. Same hours for all classes... 23 40 49 83 $2 88 40 68 
2. Freshmen only have earlier 

hours than upperclassmen. 29 49 7 12 4 7 14 24 
3. Freshmen and Sophomores 

only have earlier hours 

than juniors and seniors —. 

Freshmen, sophomores and 

juniors have earlier hours 

than seniors 0... 4 7 3 5 2 3 3 5 





59s «101 59 =: 100 59 —s«:100 59 ~=—:100 


Taste Il 
DISTRIBUTION OF CLOSING HOURS FOR FRESHMEN AND SENIORS FOR 
WEEK NIGHTS AND WEEKENDS 





Monday-Thursday Friday 
Freshmen Seniors Freshmen Seniors 
Closing Hour Number Percent Number _— Percent Number _ Percent Number _ Percent 





Unlimited 1 2 
2:30 1 2 
2:00 + 7 
1:30 1 2 
1:15 


vw > = = 
wun n b& 


1:00 10 18 
12:45 
12:30 
12:15 
12:00 
11:30 
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16 
3 





58* 101 59 57 58 100 
9:30 10:30 12:15 12:15 
8:00 10:30 11:15 11:30 

10:30 11:00 1:00 1:90 
10:30 10:30 12:00 12:00 





“Nine schools change to a later closing hour for freshmen after the first quarter or semester. 
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ommendations to the A.W.S. cabinet. 
At Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, The Board of House Presidents 
works in cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of House Mothers. It is responsi- 
ble to the Judiciary Committee of the 
College Women’s Association. The 
C.W.A. Board is responsible for work- 
ing out the housing regulations. 

As suggested in the survey report- 
ed, hours differ at times to fit different 
group needs. At Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, this year has seen a large influx 
of women as well as men veterans. 
According to Miss Helen Sweet, Dean 
of Women, the A.W.S. Board modi- 
fied house rules considerably out at 
Hoff (their University Village) “for 
we were dealing with adults who have 
been under extreme regimentation and 
who were here to enjoy something 
called college as well as freedom.” 


QUESTIONS FOR THE Next COLLEGE 
anD UNIvERsITY ExCHANGE 

1. Has the influx of Veterans cre- 

ated any new problems, new responsi- 

bilities, or additional duties for the 


office of the Dean of Women that did 
not exist before World War II? If 
these new groups on the campus have 
changed attitudes, standards, or have 
created situations which are of general 
interest, we should appreciate having 
concrete descriptions. 


2. Has the post-war period brought 
to your campus any increased attention 
to curriculum changes in the direction 
of a revitalized general education? 
Are these changes in the direction of 
the philosophy of general education 
represented by Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago or are they in the 
direction of the functional philosophy 
represented by John Dewey? What 
specific changes, if any, have taken 
place or are under consideration on 
your campus? In what ways do these 
trends open up new possibilities for 
the program sponsored by the office of 
the Dean of Women? 

Please contribute to your Ex- 
change! Send your descriptions to 
Mrs. Virginia Cornehlsen, 629 Font 
Blvd., San Francisco, California. 





Pi LAMBDA THETA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN IN EDUCATION, AWARDS 
FOR RESEARCH ON PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 
FROM THE ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Phi Lambda Theta announces two 
awards of $400 each, to be granted on 
or before August 15, 1947, for signifi- 
cant research studies in education. 

An unpublished study may be sub- 
mitted on any aspect of the profes- 
sional problems and contributions of 
women, either in education or in some 
other field. Among others, studies of 
women’s status, professional training, 
responsibilities and contributions to 
education and to society, both in this 
country and abroad, will be acceptable. 


Three copies of the final report of 
the completed research study shall be 
submitted to the Committee on Stu- 


dies and Awards by July 1, 1947. In- 


formation concerning the awards and 
the form in which the final report 
shall be prepared will be furnished 
upon request. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards—Bess 
Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Educa- 


-tion, Washington, D. C. 
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Book Routes 
BCOKS PUBLISHED IN 1946 


During 1946 a number of books on 

rsonnel work were published. Sev- 
eral of these have been reviewed in 
this column during the year and will 
not be mentioned again except in the 
bibliography. Others are omitted be- 
cause copies were not available to the 
reviewer. Among the 1946 publica- 
tions you will find books written for 
teacher-counselors and inexperienced 
guidance workers; books with an his- 
torical and theoretical approach; 
books on specialized problems such as 
occupational information; books writ- 
ten for high school and college stu- 
dents; bibliographies; and reports of 
research 


The Third Edition of College and 
Life (3) maintains its original aim “to 
help students make the best use of 
their opportunities in college and to 
guide them in the study and solution 
of problems of life planning and ad- 
justment.” It deals with three major 
concerns of college students: “living 
in college,” “learning in college,” 
and “building a life.’ Dr. Bennett 
has incorporated in this new and ex- 
tensively rewritten edition some of 
the new problems and techniques that 
have emerged from the war period. 
Although the many retarded readers 
in the freshman year may find it 
difficult, its objectivity and freedom 
from persuasion and preaching will be 
welcomed by the mature student now 
in our colleges and universities. 


Guidance Practices at Work (5) 
describes the guidance work various 


schools throughout the country are 
doing. The descriptions, some rather 
brief and “skeletal,” others giving 
more detail about the procedure or 
program, are grouped under different 
phases of the total guidance program 
—organization, orientation, guidance 
in the classroom, co-curricular activi- 
ties, occupational information and vo- 
cational guidance, techniques and 
tools, the program in operation. It is 
a practical and engaging book. 


Occupations, A Selected List of 
Pamphlets (6), is a present help in 
the troublesome task of keeping up to 
date on occupational information. The 
author has not only thoroughly can- 
vassed sources of pamphlets on occu- 
pations, but has selected them for in- 
clusion in the bibliography on the 
basis of authenticity, objectivity, and 
recency. All the important vocational 
fields are represented. If, for exam- 
ple, you are interested in the work of 
librarian, you will find twenty refer- 
ences briefly annotated. Three of 
these are double starred to indicate 
pamphlets especially recommended 
for first purchase. Many of these 
pamphlets may be obtained without 
cost and they are more up to date 
than books about jobs that are a year 
or more old before they are published. 


The useful Guide to Guidance (7) 
of 1945 publications of interest to 
deans, counselors, advisers, teachers, 
and administrators carries forward the 
annual reviews of the literature 
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published in the Yearbooks of the 
N.A.D.W. as far back as 1932, The 
bibliography is an “invitation to learn- 
ing” in our field. 


Occupational Placement (11) is an 
historical and philosophical approach 
to placement. Beginning with Part 
Two, however, practical details of or- 
ganization, administration, and proce- 
dures of occupational placement serv- 
ices are described. Part Three is par- 
ticularly timely, dealing as it does 
with veterans’ and junior placement 
services, Placement services are pre- 
sented as “middlemen” between two 
worlds—the world of education and 
the world of remunerative work. 


Evaluation of Group Guidance 
Work in Secondary Schools (13) isa 
dissertation written at the University 
of Southern California. It is a worthy 
attempt to find out whether guidance 
procedures get the results we hope 
they do, or more specifically, which 
of two procedures are the more effec- 
tive. The two types of organization 
compared are the homeroom plan 
and the guidance-teacher plan. The 
latter differed from the homeroom 
plan in having a longer period and 
using a smaller number of selected 
teachers in the program. Many of the 
findings were inconclusive, but results 
were, on the whole, more favorable 
to the homeroom plan. Pupils men- 
tioned the guidance-teacher classes 
more frequently as “courses in which 
they felt there was no point in what 
they were doing.” We need more re- 
search of the evaluation type to guide 
present practice into better and better 


ways. 


Occupational Information, Its De- 
velopment and Application (15), 
gives deans and other workers in edu- 
cational institutions a wider view of 
occupational information in industry, 
civilian government, the Armed 
Forces, and community programs as 
well as in education. For vocational 
guidance specialists, whose responsi- 
bility is to make job analyses and job 
descriptions, classify jobs and. occupa- 
tions, and use published sources of 
information, this book gives a wealth 
of detailed practical aid. The large 
majority of school and college coun- 
selors would merely use the results of 
the specialist’s study of occupations. 


The 1946 edition of Group Activi- 
ties in College and Secondary School 
(16), being essentially a review of the 
literature with a bibliography of 651 
titles, was not rewritten except for the 
first chapter, in which more attention 
is now given to the modern group 
work process. 


The Role of the Teacher in Per- 
sonnel Work (17), first published in 
1932, is now available in a revised and 
enlarged edition. It begins with stu- 
dents’ needs and teachers’ opportu- 
nities, describes conditions that inter- 
fere with effective guidance, outlines 
programs and guidance responsibili- 
ties of every member of the school or 
college staff, and suggests ways of 
improving counseling and group work. 
Case studies, verbatim reports of 
group discussion, samples of diary rec- 
ords and autobiographies, anecdotal 
records, and developmental records 
are presented. In this edition, the em- 
phasis is on how to do more effective 
student personnel work. 
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High-School Personnel Work To- 
day (18) is historical and philosophi- 
cal in its approach. It is based on a 
review of the literature over a long 
period of years, explaining the growth 
of personnel work through testing, 
mental hygiene, social case work, child 
guidance, and vocational guidance. 
This comprehensive history of per- 
sonnel work is well documented and 
gives perspective on our present per- 
sonnel work. 


1Bailard, Virginia, and McKown, H. C., 
So You Were Elected! New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1946. 264 p. $1.80. 

*Baxter, Edna Dorothy, Aw Approach to 
Guidence. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1946. 305 p. $2.50. 

8Bennett, M. E., College and Life; Prob- 
lems of Self-Discovery and Self-Direction, 
Third Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1946. 530 p. $3.25. 

‘Edgerton, A. H. Readjustment or Revolu- 
tion? A Guide to Economic, Educational, and 
Social Readjustment of War Veterans, Ex- 
war Workers, and Oncoming Youth. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1946. 238 p. $2.50. 

‘Erickson, C. E., and Happ, M. C. Gué- 
dance Practices at Work. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1946. 325 p. $3.25. 

"Forrester, Gertrude. Occupation; A Se- 
lected List of Pamphlets. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1946. 240 p. $2.25. 

"Hilton, M. E., ed., Guide to Guidance; 
A Selected Bibliography of 1945 Publications 
of Interest to Deans, Counselors, Advisers, 
Teachers, and Administrators, Vol. 8. Syra- 
cuse, New York: Syracuse University, 1946. 
58 p. $1.00. 


8Klein, P. E., and Moffitt, R. E., Coumnsel- 
ing Techniques in Adult Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 185 p. 
$2.00. 

*LaSalle, Dorothy, Guidance of Children 
Through Physical Education. New York: A. 
S. Barnes and Company, 1946. 292 p. $3.00. 

10M cKown, H. C., Home Room Guidance, 
Second Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1946. 521 p. $3.75. 

UReed, A. Y., Occupational Placement; Its 
History, Philosophies, Procedures, and Edu- 
cational Implications. Ithaca, New York: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1946. 350 p. $3.75. 

12Robinson, F. P., Effective Study, Revised 
Edition. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. 262 p. $3.00. | 

18Sachs, G. M., Evaluation of Group Gui- 
dance Work in Secondary Schools. Southern 
California Educational Monographs, No. 14. 
Los Angeles: University of Southern Califor- 
nia, 1946. 120 p. $2.50. 

14Sharpe, R. T., and Others, Financial As- 
sistance for College Students. Studies Series 6, 
Student Personnel Work, No. 7. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1946. 
113 p. $1.00. 

15Shartle, C. L., Occupational Information; 
its Development and Application. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1946. 339 p. $4.65. 

16Strang, Ruth. Group Activities in College 
and Secondary School, Revised Edition. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946, 361 p. 
$4.00. 

17Strang, Ruth, The Role of the Teacher 
in Personnel Work, Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1946. 497 p. $3.25. 

18Warters, Jane, High School Personnel 
Work Today. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1946. 277 p. $2.50. 


Pustic HeattH Nursing Week, Aprit 20-26, 1947 


1. To increase understanding of the fact that much needless sickness and 
suffering can be prevented or reduced by using health nursing services. 

2. To promote greater understanding of public health nursing as a service 
for everybody—regardless of size of income. 

3. To encourage development of public health nursing services in commu- 


nities now lacking such services. 


4. To recruit more public health nurses. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Miss Dorothy C. Stratton addressed 
the opening session of the Washington 
Conference of State Directors of Vet- 
erans Affairs, held in November, 
1946, speaking on the status of women 
war veterans. Miss Stratton is Consul- 
tant on Personnel, International Mon- 
etary Fund. 

Miss Faith H. Talcott has retired 
from her position as vice-principal 
and dean of girls at Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. Miss 
Katherine R. Goodwin succeeds her. 

During the summer of 1946, Mrs. 
Althea K. Hottel, dean of women at 
the University of Pennsylvania, par- 
ticipated in the national meeting of 
the British International Student serv- 
ice in England, was a delegate to the 
World Student Christian Federation 
Conference in Switzerland, and con- 
ferred with the officers of the Federa- 
tion of University Women in France, 
England, Italy, Belgium, Holland 
and Czechoslovakia. Mrs. Hottel was 
also an observer at the World Student 
Congress in Prague. 

On July 1, 1946, Miss Lydia Law- 
rence Brown retired from her posi- 
tion as dean of women at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in Boulder. She will 
continue to make her home in Boul- 
der. Miss Mary Ethel Ball was ap- 
pointed acting dean of women at the 
University of Colorado. 

Miss Jean Colver was appointed 
dean of women at Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege, Phoenix, Arizona, in September, 
1946. 


After completing work on her doc- 
‘tor’s degree in student personnel at 
the University of Chicago in August, 
1946, Miss Florence M. Thompson 
accepted the position of clinical coun- 
selor and assistant professor of Edu- 
cation at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

On December 1, 1946, Miss Mar- 
garet L. Osgood began her new posi- 
tion as administrative assistant to the 
president, Women’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Miss 
Osgood was formerly assistant dean 
of students at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

After four years’ leave of absence 
for service in the Navy, Miss Mar- 
garet C. Disert has returned to her 
position as dean at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Anne E. Seabury, for seven- 
teen years dean at New Haven State 
Teachers College in Connecticut, gave 
up her administrative duties as dean 
in September, 1946, to devote full 
time to teaching as associate professor 
at the College in the field of English. 

Miss Helen A. Burnham succeeds 
Miss Rosa M. Schoder as dean of girls 
in South High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Miss Schoder retired at the end 
of the last school year. 

Miss Lottie Mildred Peirce, for 
several years counselor at Ferrum 
Junior College in Virginia, is now 3 
member of the faculty of the North- 
western Junior College at Orange 
City, Iowa. 
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At the close of the 1945-46 school 
year, Mrs. Lucy Cramer Harvey re- 
tired, after nineteen years’ service as 
dean of girls at Lash High School, 
Zanesville, Ohio. She will continue 
to live at her home in South Zanes- 
ville. Miss Louise N. Stewart succeeds 
her as dean of girls. 

Miss Harriet E. White, formerly 
assistant dean of women at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
is now resident counselor and instruc- 
tor in Education at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Miss Jean H. Fuller is dean of 
women and counselor for veterans at 
Yakima Valley Junior College, Ya- 
kima, Washington. Miss Fuller was 
formerly dean of women at Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff. 

Miss Marjorie W. Johnston is the 
new dean of women at the University 
of Nebraska. 

Miss Olive E. Johnson is dean of 
women at Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois. She succeeds Mrs. 
Dora C. Cervin, who has retired. 

Mrs. Marion H. Crossen is metro- 
politan executive director of the Teen- 
Age Department of the Y.W.C.A. in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Fay Woodward, formerly 
dean of girls at Glendale Union High 
School, Glendale, Arizona, now holds 
a similar position in Newport Harbor 
Union High School, Newport Beach, 
California. 

Mrs. Sarah Works, for several 
years dean of women at Texas Wes- 
leyan College, Fort Worth, has been 
appointed acting dean of the College 
in the absence of Dean Walter R. 
Glick, who is away on leave for work 
in the American Zone in Germany. 


Mrs. Buena M. Maris was mar- 
ried in June, 1946, to Dr. C. A. 
Mockmore, head of the Civil Engi- 
neering Department, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. Mrs. Mockmore 
continues in her position as dean of 
women in the college. 

The Kansas Association of Deans 
of Women and Advisers of Girls held 
a meeting in Topeka on October 18 
and 19, 1946. Miss Annabel Pringle 
presided at the general sessions. 
Speakers included Mrs. Dorothy G. 
Wright, director of social workers, 
Southard School, Menninger Clinic, 
whose subject was “The Technique of 
the Interview”; Dr. Edward D. 
Greenwood, director of the Southard 
School, who lectured on “The Growth 
of the Individual in Group Activi- 
ties”; and Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
superintendent of schools in Topeka, 
who addressed the association at a 
joint meeting with the Council of So- 
cial Agencies. Dr. Bryan S. Stoffer, 
president of Washburn Municipal 
University, spoke to the group at a 
luncheon meeting on the campus of 
the University. 


The Illinois deans met for a two- 
day conference in Peoria, November 
22 and 23, 1946. Panel discussions 
were held on the topics: “What Are 
the Problems of Youth Today?” and 
“What Can Be Done and What Is Be- 
ing Done to Help Meet the Problems 
of Youth?” At the general session 
banquet the speaker was Miss Hilda 
Threlkeld, president of NADW, 
who addressed the conference on 
“Deans to Deans.” At a luncheon ses- 
sion the members heard an address by 
Mrs. Augusta Jameson, School psy- 
chologist and counselor, University of 
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Chicago Laboratory School. Her top- D. McLaughlin, Dean of Studie 
ic was a ee in Guid- Georgetown Visitation Junior Colle 
ing Adolescent Girls. Washington, D. C., was elected p 
The annual meeting of the Re- dent ta ce me sets 

gional Association of Deans of Wom- Recently elected officers of | 
en and Advisers of Girls (Delaware, Ines Rasoctation of TO of Wor 
Maryland, Virginia, District of Co- . Roe tig ear Evel 
lumbia) was held at Randolph-Macon G a . f : ” Gr B. 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Vir- ~@7Onets rp " cath 7 
ginia, October 12, 1946. The princi- College; first vice-president, Mj 


address was given by Dr. M Leona Barngrover, girls’ advise 
Pie whose conte ae “Who rd East High School, Sioux City; s 
We to Advise the Young?” Greetings ond vice-president, Miss Mabel 
to the conference were extended at McKee, girls’ adviser, Amos 
the first general session by Dr. Theo- Junior High School, Des Moi 
dore H. Jack, President, Randolph-  secretary-treasurer, Mavis He 
Macon Woman’s College. Miss Anne dean of women, Cornell College. ¥ 





The New Jersey Association of schools, and Mr. Curtis B. Ave 
Deans and Counselors held its second registrar, University of Oregon. 
meeting of the year at Newark on officers of the association are: P 
February 8. The program chairman dent, Miss Mary Bash, Oregon Sta 
was Miss Mildred Fox, guidance College, Corvallis; . Vice-presidet 
counselor, Westfield Senior High Miss Cora Jenson, Multnomah Cok 
School. Dr. Robert Hoppock, head of lege, Portland; Secretary, Mrs. Mag 
the Guidance and Personnel Depart- State, Newberg High School; Trea 
ment of New York University, spoke urer, Miss Nina Zoe Kitts, Ey 
on “Vocational Trends,” and there High School. 
was a membership workshop on the 
subjects of vocational courses and Died 
placement. : ‘. 

The Oregon Association of Deans oon ery : Layeagy ow on 
of Women and Girls held its annual ‘PT be, wae d Re : 
meeting in Portland on January 18, 8* ™ TS: fag hes t Micki Bs 
Miss Freeda O. Hartzfeld, dean of ° ®t the University of Michig 


women at Lewis and Clark College, rior pede a rer was an hot 


presided at the sessions. The theme of 
« . Mrs. Virginia Judy Esterly died’ 
the conference was “Cumulative Rec- Claremont, California, May 17, 19 


ords.” A sample personnel record ; h 
form, prepared by a committee of the ek . Esterly had been assistant yn j 
association, was presented for consid- Coll Pad) 65a 3 , : memort 
eration of the convention. Speakers Vi, Be gt ] Sch jarehi aia 
included Dr. Willard B. Spalding, * Visina Ester y Scho wemp 
superintendent of the Portland public °°" Serie dn aslo 














